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7 “HE morning’s brightness cannot make thee glad, 






ay 
> 






If thou art not more bright than it within ; 





‘ 











2) And nought of evening’s peace hast thou e’er had, 





If evening first did not with thee begin. 






Full many a sun I saw first set and rise, 


Before my day had found a rising too; 







And I with Nature learned to harmonize, 






And to her times and seasons made me true. 


How fair that new May morning when I rose 






Companion of the sun for all the day ; 










O’er every bill and field where now he goes, 


With him to pass, nor fear again to stray; 







But ‘neath the full-orbed moon's reflected light . 





Still onward keep my way till latest night. 


By JONES VERY. : t) 
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Rev. GEoRGE A. Gorbon, D. D., pastor 
of Old South Church, Boston, says: “I 
regard it as a careful and exceedingly 
valuable account of ‘Congregationalists 
in America.’ . The work has, in fact, 
no competitors, and should have, as it 
jus:ly deserves, the widest circulation.” 


-* © & 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


A POPULAR HISTORY 
of the Origin, Belief, Polity, Growth, and 
Work of our Denomination. 











With Introductions by R. S. Storrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. Clark, and 
Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gil: top. 


Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are able 
to offer it to SUBSORIBERS to THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


(a? This is the price delivered at our oftice. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subscribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either in CHICAGO or NEW YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 


Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


ce ou 


From Zhe Chautauguan, Meadville, 
Pa.: “A very clear, comprehensive and 
in every way satisfactory work... . To 
all seeking any knowledge concerning 
Congregationalism, the book. will be 
found a full storehouse containing all 
obtainable information regarding the 
subject.” 

© © & 





The Congregationalist 


13 May 189/ 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 





NOW READY. 
A New Novel by the Author of ‘tA Kentucky Cardinal.”’ 


THE 


CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, author of ‘Summer in Arcady,” ‘“ Flute and Violin,” etc. 


Cloth, 12mo, 
The first edition is in the hands of the booksellers 


$150 
A second edition ts now printing. 


“What impresses one most in this exquisite romance of Kentucky’s green wilderness is the authbor’s 


The Tribune, Chicago. 
poetry of form and color. . 


A New Novel by the Auhor of On the Face 
of the Waters ”’ 


IN THE TIDEWAY. 
B. FuoraA ANNIE STEEL, Author of * On the 
Face of the Waters,” ‘* Red Rowans,’” etc. 
Clotb, 16mo, $1 25 


The Tribune, “Its charm pursues the reader along 
New York. several lines. The central motive is 
original, aud its developmevt is even 

more unexpected.” 

“A story that on its own merits will appeal to many 
readers. The main motif, which is | old as the hills, is 
treated with great delicacy and skil The scene is 
laid in the Hebrides, and the great deci of the story 
lies in its salt, bracing atmosphere of the wind-swept 

rland, where the nor’wester blows 

The Sun, wareatoaumed across broad stretches of 
New York. white and purple heather, and the cease- 
less music of the sea hicts of the mystery 
of ‘the wave-washed sand, and the wave’s vain desire.’ 
This book will not have the same phenomenal success 
as the Indian story, but it is a work of art, and, as such, 
will not lack appreciation.” 





marvelous power of drawing word pictures that stand before the mind’s eye in 
all the vividness of actuality. 
. This is the longest, strongest and most beautiful of Mr, Allen's novels.” 


Mr. Allen’s descriptions of nature are genuine 


Second Edition. 


THE PORT OF MISSING SHIPS 


And Other Stories of the Sea. By Joun R. 
Spears Cl.th, 16m, $125. 


‘* They are not only very graphically told, but disclose 
an imaginative element which lends 
such stories an unusual quality of in- 
terest. The tale which gives its title 
to this volume is an exceptionally 
sirong piece of work from the imaginative side, very 
finely conceived and very well executed.” 


The Outlook, 
New York. 


The News, 
Providence. 


*Singularly effective in theme and 
compositien, tasting of tar and pitch 
and breathing saltiness.... They are 
bracing tales ... veritable sea classics.” 


GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 


The Relation bet -een the Establishment of Curistiavity ia E1ir pe and the Social Qeviéin. 


By Henry S. Nasu. P.ofessor in the Episcopal Theological Sc’wol, Cambridge. 


$150. Just Revdy 


Cioth, 12 n0, 


“Not only is his wwentment, = the great thesis which he has undertaken to discuss fresh and suggestive 


t he shows himself to be a clear and orginal thinker. ... 
salineiemenie statement, in compactness of thought andina thorough mastery 


The Tribune, New York. 


In luminous an 


f the whole subject he ranks among the best writers on soc'ology who have 
appeared during the last twenty years, and we believe his book will come to be recognized as one of the 


most valuable and helpful treatises in the language.” 


JUST READY 
THE MYTHS OF ISRAEL. 


Tue Ancient Book of Genesis with Analysis 
and Explanation of its Compostion. By 
Amos K. Fiskr, Author of ‘‘ The Jewish 
Scriptures,’’ etc Cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 

The author resolves the Ancient Hebrew Book of 
Genesis into the myths and fragments of myths of 
which it is mainly composed, and exptains their signifi- 
cance and bearing in the literary and religious develop- 
ment of the Hebrew people. 





Ru al Science Series. New Volume. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND: 

A Discussion of the Relationship of F.1rm- 
Pra:tice to Ssving and Augmenting the Pro- 
ductivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roprerts, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. Fully illustrated, $1 25. 





In the hands of all booksellers, or to be had of the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Educational — 


Educational — 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Il.; and Los Angeles, Ca). 100: paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Choice between two courses of study. Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Optionals in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Greek. a examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2,9 A.M. Apply to Prof. C. A 
Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. Gilmore, THangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


GLENFELD SCHOOL. 
A College Preparatory Home School for 
Girls. Opens Sept. 15. For particulars address 
Miss SARA B. MATHEWS, Box 99, Auburndale, Mass. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednensen, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school, 
The most advanced methods. Library; physical, 
chemical, bio ogical tenemerios gymnasium, etc, 
Founded 1841. Opens Sept. 1897. JosEPH H. 
SAWYER, M.A., Principal, aatiamseon, Mass. 


FOR BUSINESS 
x = iH 0 Mi ee "deck Boa 
<a M mansh’ "1 Law, Letter 


Writing, Arithmetic, Short 
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MASSACHUSETTS, SALEM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
New building. First-class equipment. 
ods. Expenses reasonable. Address 

Principal W. P. BECKWITH, Ph. D. 


Modern meth- 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully eel ciat Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study ecial Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. UILE, President. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory, 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N. Y. Thorough military system. Prepara- 
tion for college or business. For catalogue address 

Cc. J. WRIGHT, A. M. 








Chautauqua’: 


The famous summer ¢ ity offering a 
wholesome, well rounded cone eption of 
Christian social life. 

THE NEW EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH. 

The application of modern pedagogical ideas 
to Sunday School Teaching will be advocated 

@) and illustrated in new courses of study for 
Sunday School Teachers. 

Rich schedule of lee’ tures by Bishop McCabe, 
Wik F. E. Williard, Dr. Graham Taylor, Dr. 
J.C. MacKenzie, Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, 
Mr. George W. Cable, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, Com- 
manders Frederick and Eva Booth-Tucker, 
Prot. H. B. Adams, Pres. G. Stanley Hall. 
Bishop Vincent, and many others. 

Cost of Living at the Minimum. 
Good Hotel. Numerous cottages. $10 from 
New York and return. $14 from Chicago. 


W. A. DUNCAN, SEC.,BOX 18, CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y. 
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Notice this to-day. It may not appear again. 


9,242 away 


Who can ua the Gestion a ot words from 
the letters in ENTH GSA 

Do not use any letter aoe "ihnee than it appears 
in the word. Use no language except English. 
Words spelled alike, but with different meaning, 
can be used but once Use any dictionary. Pro- 
nouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, 
ives, proper nouns, allowed. Anything thatis 
a levitimate word eg be allowed. Work it out in 
t! nas ine.: E, I Eats, Nat, Nut, Nuts, Net, 
Nets, rat, a Set “flat, Hats, ‘ete. Use these words 
is ch og list. Words must be spoken—not made-up 











I he publishers of WoMAN’sS WORLD AND JENNESS 
MILLER MONTHLY will give to the person gwho 
inakes the largest list of words from the letters in 
ENTHUSIASTIC a Wing Upright Rosewood Piano, 
value $700.00; to the second largest a set of Century 
Dictionary, value $130.00; to the next four, $100.00 
Bicycles (your choice of either jadies’ or gentle- 
men’s); one set of Standard Dictionary. value 
$26 5.00, to the seventh; Webster's International Dic- 
tionary for the eighth, and 800 Cash Prizes to the 

ext 300 largest lists, and 400 Dress Patterns to the 
400 next largest, and 167 Cameras to the next 167 
largest, and 125 Cash Prizes of $2.00 each to the 
next 125 largest lists—in all 1,000 PRIZES. 

Why we give the rewards,—It is done to attract 

attention. to WoMan’s WORLD AND JENNESS 
M ILLER MONTHLY, a beautiful practic al magazine 
for women and the home; edited by Mrs A. 
Whitney, assisted by Dinah Sturcis, Sally Van 
- nsselaer, Juliet Corson, and others; 36 pages; 

vrofusely ‘illustrated with origmal latter by 
Phe ablest_ artists and writers in literature; three 
creat serial stories always running. The Board of 
Award is Rey. Joseph Sanderson, D.D., author, 
scholar and divine; Horatio Alger, Jr., an_author 
whose name needs no comment, and John Habber- 
ton, equally celebrated. Every person who enters 
into the contest for one of the prizes can rest 
assured that they will get just and impartial treat- 





ment. 

To enter the contest, it is necessary for you to 
send 25 cents, in stamps or silver, for a threes 
months’ trial subscription with your list of words 
and every person sending the 25 cents and a list of 
twenty words or more is cuaranteed an extra 
present, by recur mail (in addition to the maza- 
zine), of a Se page book, “ Treasure Island,” by 
Robert EF. Stevenson,a most fascinating story: 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money re- 
funded. Lists should be sent at_once, and not later 
than July 15. The names and addresses of success- 
ful contestants will be printed in August issue. 
Our publication has been established ten years. 
We refer you to any mercantile agency fo our 
standing. fake your list now. Address WOMAN’S 

WORLD PUB ie Dept pe 232, 22and 
M N. William Street, New York, N. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Organist. A position as organist desired by a Jady of 
ten years’experience. Address L., Zhe Congregationalist. 


Wanted, by lady of middle age, the care of an in- 
valid in vicinity of Bosten. References all that would 
be required as to character and ability. Address Mrs. M., 
office of The Congregationalist. 


For Sammer Guests. A Congregational pastor 
opens his delightful home for summer guests. Spacious 
rooms, bath; shady Jawns, fine seeusiblef elegant drives; 
first class table. 1 Ber day. Accessible from — York 
or Albany. Rev. J. Marsland, Franklin, 


Wanted, position as housekeeper in an elderly 
widower’s Christian home, by a refined, middle-aged 
lady, who understands the care of a nice, quiet home. 
Not over twenty miles from Boston. Address, A. R., 
The Congregationalist. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE present address of Rev. H. A. Stevens is 4 Har- 
vard Place, Brighton, Mass. 

THE P, O. address of Rev. Frederick apres is Newton 
Center, Mass., instead of Talcottville, ( 

Lay COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN anat ORERS, Sta- 
tion R, Boston, fits for al! kinds of Christian work. 

P| pan tu SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 

New York. Incorporated April, 183s. Object: to 
iia the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
a7 ig berg the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Coutributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








| INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SERVICE. 


The most approved form, conven- 
ient, attractive, inexpensive, and com- 
mended by all using it for sanitary 
safety. We shail be glad to show 
samples at our office or send on ar- 
proval, Correspondence solicited. 


E. B. FLOYD & CO., 
419 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Selling Agents. 
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THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 








fhe Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
CONTENTS 
“DITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 669 
The Failure of the Arbitration Treaty 670 
What Is the Remedy 670 
The Sacredness of Secular Work 671 
Current History 671 
In Brief 673 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
New York 674 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The True Light—cover poem. Jones Very 665 
Bypaths of European Travel. III, The Bicycle. 
H. W. Dunning 675 
The Spiritual Dangers of Theological Study. 
Prof. George Harris 676 
Deacon Dudiey’s Sundays in Boston. IX, Alden 
Endecott 677 
THE HOME: 
A Spray of Apple-Bloom—a selected poem 678 
Paragraphs 678 
Parents in League. Ellen Conway 678 
Camera Hints for Young People. Clifton John- 
son 679 
Of Interest to Women 680 
Closet and Altar 681 
Mothers in Council 681 
Conversation Corner, Mr, Martin 682 
Jorner Scrap- Book 682 
SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for May 23 683 
YP. S. C. E.—Topie for May 23-29 677 
Notes 696 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 685 
LITERATURE 687 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
Boston Women Plead for Greeks 690 
The Missouri State Association 690 
The New Mexico Association 690 
Weekly Register 697 
Accessions to the Churches 698 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Our Readers’ Forum 684 
Oberlin’s Anniversary 685 
In and Around Chicago 686 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 686 
Notices 689 
The Business Outlook 694 
Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 696 
Biographical 697 
Marriages and Deaths 699 








THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


Published every Thursday, 


At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 


IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 


of expiration follow 
a stamp should be vent with remittance. 


tinued until re is a specific order 


tion. 





sertion, 1¢ Jines to the inch; 11} 
counts according to amount of cont 


line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOR, §3. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10. 


CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for syeaertptions are indicated by the date 
a the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 


DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
aniversal wish of our subscribers, — are con- 
© stop. In con- 

nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
id. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
ime, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
nches to the column. 


ract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 


00, 
00. 





Entered as second-class mail. 








Composition by Thomas Todd 





667 
“THE BEST COLLECTION.” 


Carmina for the 
Sunday School. 


By Rev. Lewis W. Mupag, D.D., and Rev. 
HERBERT B. Turner. 293 Hymns, with 
Tunes; in durable Cloth Binding. Price, 
$35 per hundred. 

TESTIMONIALS: 
From Rev. E. Morris Ferguson, Supt. New Jersey 
8.S. Association : 


“If you want a well-printed, cloth-bound book 'of 
moderate size and price, edited with rare wisdom and 
taste, and full of rich, sweet tunes, with strong har- 
monies and singable melodies, get a sample copy of 
CARMINA FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.” 


From Rev. W. W. Sleeper, Second Congregational 
Church, Beloit, Wis.: 


“T do not hesitate to pronounce it the BEST collection 
of Sunday School songs I have ever seen,” 


A sample copy sent postpaid.on receipt of 35 
cents, Correspondence invited. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HIS LA TEST A ND BE, ST. 


Che Social Law 
. +» OF Service, 


By Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
Oniversity of Wisconsin, 


Commended unreservedly by critical 
press reviewers and indorsed by Drs. 
Lyman Abbott, H. Clay Trumbull, 
and other leading thinkers on social 
problems as a masterly contribution 
to the literature of Sociology. 


2mo, Cloth. 90 cents. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


JUST PURCHASED 


the Library of Rev. JULIUS H. WARD, re- 
ligious editor of “ Boston Herald.’’ Upwards 
of 10,000 volumes. 


N. J. BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston 
SACRED SONCS No. I 


Contains 236 pieces. 100 are new 
and over rao are choice selections 
ihe 7 from Gospel Hymns, etc. 

SACD BK | 
SACRLD | Over 150,000 Copies already sold. 
- An excellent collection for Sunday 
Schools, Young People’s Societies 
etc. J/ssued in Round and Shaped 
Notes. 

$25 per 100 by Express, charges 
not prepaid; 80c. each if sent by 
mail, 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago House, Lakeside Build’g. 76 E. Ninth St., N.Y. 
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Services, complete with 
Children’ S Da new Carols, Kecitations 
agi 1t. Readings, also 
new features not found in others. Send 15 cts. for sam- 
plesof our three latest. JUST ‘OU IT Triumphab Anth- 
ems No, 2, also: Gospel Wh. Selectfons for male voices 
(128 pages), same for female voices, (124 pages). Speti- 
men pages FREE. GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO. 
Chicago, 940 W. Madison st. New York, 4 E, 23rd st, 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
COMPLETE SERVICE. 
VOICES FROM THE SUMMER LAND. 

3y MARION West. With music. 
SHINING FOR JESUS (Primary and Junior), 
By Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 
Either of above 5 cents each, $400 per hundred. 
CHILDREN’S DAY KRECITATIONS, post- 
paid,l5cents, Many others. Complete catalogue free, 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Publishers, 
183% Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Are You Going Abroad? 


You might take, or read before you go, 


Legends of the Rhine. 
By H. A. GUERBER. 
12mo, 350 pages, 40 illustrations, $1.50 net. 


“The interest of a Rhine pilgrimage is more than 
doubled by a knowledge of the Legends connected 
with the principal towns, churches and castles along 
its banks.” 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
.156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Congregationalist 


Che WMymnal 


FOR THE USE OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


13 May 1897 


issued by the 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society 


For several years there has been a demand, which has found expression through the denominational papers 
and in discussion at our National Councils, for a Hymnal suited to the needs of Congregational Churches, pub- 
lished under denominational auspices and sold at a moderate price. The Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society has been repeatedly asked to issue such a book but has not felt warranted in doing so here- 
tofore in view of the large number of good hymnals already before the public and the knowledge that others 
were in preparation which promised to be even better. Much study has been given to hymnology in recent years 
and in many of our churches a taste has been developed for music of a higher order than the old bymn-books 
usually contained, so that books which were reasonably satisfactory twenty years ago are no longer so when 
compared with the latest and best collections. On the other hand, a large number of churches, while desiring 
the best possible collection of hymns, are not sufficiently well equipped musically to make profitable use of a 
hymnal containing exclusively tunes of the highest order from the musician’s standpoint. 

To meet all requirements, therefore, it is necessary that many favorite hymns and tunes be retained, even if 
not up to the very highest standard in musical or literary merit, while it is equally desirable to inc’ude modern 
music of the highest class for such churches as are in a position to make use of it. In other words, a hymn- 
book to meet the requirements of Congregational churches generally must have both the popular and the classical 
tunes, both the stately and the evangelistic hymns, so that something may be found suited to all occasions, and 
meeting equally well the requirements of the home missionary church and the great city congregation. 

It is believed that this Hymnal for Congregational Churches better than any other fulfills these conditions. 
It was prepared by Dr. Louis F. BENSON and WILLIAM W. GiLcuRistT, Mus. Doc., with the aid of many eminent 
musicians and writers, with the needs of the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches constantly in mind, and 
is published jointly by the Presbyterian Board and the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 

The Presbyterian edition has already been before the churches long enough to demonstrate its eminently 
satisfactory character. It has within the past few months been adopted by scores of Presbyterian churches, 
some of them among the most prominent in that denomination, and those who are using it are enthusiastic in 
its praise. The Congregational edition contains all its valuable features, differing chiefly in the style of the 
binding and in the Responsive Readings, which in our edition are taken from the Revised Version. 


The 
Demand 
For Such 
A Book 


Modern 
Require- 
ments 
Ina 
Hymnal 


Proof 
That 
These 
Require- 
ments 
Are Here 
Met 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT IT 


‘‘A decided success.”’ 

Says The Congregationalist: Now comes this new Hymnal, in many 
respects in advance of all its predecessors and competitors. Ip its me- 
chanical make-up and appearance it leaves nothing to be desired, while the 
good judgment of its editors is to be seen on every page. . . For compre- 
hensiveness, for poetic merit as well as religious feeling, ‘for adaptation 
to all the moods and phases ef Christian experience, and for practical use 
in the services of the church this book seems to us a decided success. 


‘*Made no mistake in our selection.’’ 

In reply to your letter asking my opinion of 7he Hymnal sent for ex- 
amination there is but one response 1 can make, and that I make as gladly 
as I do sincerely. It is the best Hymn and Tune Book ever published. I 
know whereof I speak, for during the last twelve months | have examined 
all the later — ations in this line, and some of earlier date, and I know 
of but one which will compare with your Hymnal. That is one which will 
not answer for congregational services. Yours is the Vest, and could I 
have my wish it would be placed in the church I serve immediately .— 
CuAs. K, HINKLEY, Organist, First Congregational Church, Gorham, ‘Me. 

Second Communication. I have this to say for The Hymnal, that I 
have never seen or used a bymn-book which suited me better. The more 
we use it the better we like it. We made no mistake in our selection. 


The introduction of The Hymnal will mark an epoch in church music 
—Rev. H. A. MACKUBBIN, Elizabeth, N.J. 

It surpasses our most sanguine expectations.—Rev. JAMES GALE INGLIS, 
Petoskey, Mich. 

Embraces as many excellencies as it is possible to gather intd one book. 
—Rev. JOHN P. Morrat, Scranton, Pa. 

The Hymnal is the strongest argument against cheap, trashy music. 
—Rev. L. WILLIAM Hones, Hoscoe, N. Y. 


‘‘Away ahead of all other books of its kind.”’ 

My Opinion is confirmed that 7he Hymnal is away ahead of all other 
books of its kind. First, musically, as to its up-to-dateness, taste in selec- 
tion, and correctness of harmony; secondly, in its musical and literary 
typography, which is peculiarly clean and distinct.—J. REMINGTON FAIR- 
LAMB, Organist, Church of the Redeemer, Paterson, N. J. 


‘*An admirable book.’’ 

I have examined the book with some care. It is undoubtedly a collec- 
tion of decided excellence... . It is an admirable book,—E, D. EATON, Pres. 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


‘*The tunes have melody.”’ 

It is a very good book. The tunes have melody. There are fewer without 
cbaracter than in most books.—Rev. REUEN THOMAS, D.D., Harvard Con- 
gregational Church, Brookline, Mass. 


_‘‘ Inspiring and musician-like.”’ 


It seems to me a most admirable collection on the whole, excelling 
especially in the large proportion of inspiring musician-like tunes it con- 
tains and in the general tone of its hymn colle3tions.— Prot, B.C. BLODGETT, 
School of Music, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 


The devotional and poetic qualities of The Hymnal are of the highest 
order.—Rev. JOHN M. STEPHENS, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Many points of excellence over former collections,—Rev. W. C., ALEX- 
ANDER, D.D., Georgetown, D.C. 

It contains so muchereal poetry and genuine music.—Rev. GEORGE B. 
STEWART, D.D, Harrisburg, Pa. 


4 distinct advance over anything we have heretofore used.—CHARLES 
E. MACKEAN, Goodrich Avenue Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, Minn, 


NET PRICES ( Cloth, $1.00; Half Leather, $1.35; Full Leather, Gilt, $2.00. 
Names stamped in gold, 15 cents each. Name of Church stamped on 100 Copies for $3.00, 
or on 50 Copies for $2.50. Old Books taken in exchange if usable. 
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Te: decision of the directors of the 
Congregational Association with ref- 
erence to building plans was ratified 
at the meeting of that body last Thursday, 
and further steps were taken with reference 
to carrying the decisionintoeffect. Itought 
to be thoroughly understood that the new 
structure will not be a source of expense to 
the denomination. The sale of the present 
building will largely offset the cost of the 
new site and edifice, and the present debt 
of the association will not, probab'y, be ma- 
terially increased. Moreover, it is expected 
that from the rents of the new building will 
accrue annually a much larger sum than 
now is derived, and so a sinking fund will 
be created which will eventually provide 
for all outstanding obligations. Indeed, 
the financiering of the undertaking has 
been #0 prudent and far-sighted that the 
gratitude of the denomination is due to 
those who have had it in hand. We shall 
have a handsome and creditable denomina- 
tional home. In time, also, the associa- 
tion will be able through its handling of 
the property to make, year by year, sub- 
stantial contributions to the work of each 
of the benevolent societies, 


National religious assemblies render im- 
portant public service by making persons 
of different sections acquainted with one 
another. People in the East and in the 
West need to know one another better, and 
this is becoming more important every year. 
Every one ought to be a better citizen 
through the education of seeing the length 
and breadth of our vast country. For these 
reasons, as well as for the religious inspira- 
tion to be gained, we hope the attendance 
will be large at the Christian Endeavor con- 
vention in San Francisco next July. Its 
officers and the railroads have offered a rare 
opportunity for travel under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances. From all Eastern 
points tickets may be purchased to Chicago 
or St. Louis at a single fare for the round 
trip, while single tickets from those cities 
to San Francisco are $25 and $23, respect- 
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ively. Single tickets for return may be 
bad at the same rate. This makes the rail- 
road fare from Boston to San Francisco and 
return only $72. Westward tickets will be 
on sale on several days from June 22 to July 
2, with stop-over privileges; and to return, 
from July 12 to Aug. 9. No doubt, as en- 
thusiasm grows, the number of Christian 
Endeavor travelers will increase toa great 
army. 


It does not follow because our way suc- 
ceeds that it is the best way. We may be 
accomplishing the desired result with far 
too much experditure of time and strength, 
as a man might reach his journey’s ead on 
foot who ought to take the train. Econ- 
omy in the use of resources is perhaps the 
greatest practical problem of the churches. 
It is by the study of new methods that busi- 
ness nowadays is kept at the front, and if 
new methods can make the pastor’s work 
more effective he must be ready to employ 
them. It is, indeed, really not a question 
of new or old, as our inertia or our restless 
ness would persuade us, but simply of ef- 
fectiveness. The great ends of church ac- 
tivity—testimony, fellowship, growth in 
knowledge and in character—never change, 
but the conditions of the times are always 
changing, and the circumstances of service 
vary with the situation and individuality of 
the churches. Nothing could be worse 
than a dead uniformity, and nothing is 
more wholesome than a living variety. To 
have an open mind for new opportunities 
and methods is an essential qualification of 
the active servant of Christ, while the de- 
sire for something new, for no other reason 
than simply because it is new, is the fruit- 
ful mother of a weak sensationalism which 
always defeats its own ends, If effective- 
ness is the mark of a desirable new thing, 
dignity is one of the marks of permanent 
effectiveness. Undignified methods of work 
cannot long hold their own in a wo1ld where 
ridicule is so effective a weapon. 


The awakening of the Negroes of the 
South to their present condition, needs and 
opportunities of progress is a valuable 
service to the whole country. It is a work 
along lines which have been heartily ap- 
proved thus far both in the South and in 
the North. Straight University, New Or- 
leans, has undertaken a series of public 
meetings in this direction which promise 
to be very useful. The opening meeting 
was held last week Monday evening with 
an address by the mayor, Hon. W. C. 
Flower, ard several papers by physicians 
and others on The Causes of Unusual Death 
Rate Among Colored People. Next Mon- 
day there will be a diecussion of their in- 
dustrial condition and progress, and the 
week following the subject will be Educa- 
tion, with special reference to the public 
schools for colored children. Prominent 
persons of both races will participate in 
these discussions, bringing facts gathered 
as the result of thorough investigation. It 
is proposed to maintain a permanent organ- 
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ization and hold a series of meetings each 
year. They can hardly fail to attract pub 
lic interest and to secure good results. 


Rev. W. H. Noyes of Japan has returned 
to this country and is now in Oregon. 
His application to the American Board in 
1886 to send him as a missionary, it will be 
remembered, became the occasion of a long 
controversy because of his belief in a possi- 
ble probation after death for those who 
have not heard the gospel in this life. Hav- 
ing been rejected by the Prudential Com- 
mittee, he was in sent to Japan by the 
Berkeley Temple Church of Boston, largely 
through contributions from outside friends. 
Upon his case the controversy in the Board 
turned, and, by its vote at Worcester in 
1893, the Prudential Committee was re- 
quested to commission him, Grave com- 
plications were thus avoided and harmony 
was restored. Interest in the question then 
apparently at issue has quite passed away. 
But we understand that Mr. Noyes finds 
himself in doubt concerning more vital doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, and therefore 
he has offered his resignation, which the 
Board bas accepted. While this step will 
be a disappointment to many of his friends, 
they will respect him for laying down the 
work which he could no longer carry on in 
sympathy with those who sent him, and 
they will hope he may fully recover his 
faith in Christ and in his gospel of salvation 
for the world. 


What changes are wrought in human 
lives by the teachings and surroundings of 
childhood! Edhem Pasha, the leader of 
the Turkish army against the Greeks, ought 
by inheritance to be fighting in the Greek 
army. He was born in Chio, which lies a 
few miles distant from Smyrna, When in 
1838 that beautiful island was overrun by 
Turks, and its inhabitants pillaged and 
massacred, Edhem’s parents were killed. 
He was then a little boy and was sold as a 
slave to a Turkish general, who took him 
to Constantinople and sent him to Paris to 
be educated. He became a captain in the 
Turkieh army, an instructor of the present 
sultan and rose to be minister of foreign 
affairs. His brother became a Roman Cath- 
olic priest in Constantinople, where he died 
a few years ago. Edhem has always been 
a bitter hater of foreigners and Christians. 
His history is strikingly suggestive and no 
doubt has many parallels. Neglected chil- 
dren of Christian homes in our own towns and 
cities have fallen into the ranks of the ene- 
mies of civilization and Christianity, and 
on the other hand many children born into 
surroundings of sin and crime have been 
rercued by kind hands and made honored 
leaders of a Christian community. No bet- 
ter service is rendered to the country and 
the kingdom of God than that which saves 
and blesses the children. 


The picture of the German emperor— 
successor, by courtesy at least, of Frederick 
Barbarossa—personally congratulating the 
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sultan of Turkey upon his success in 
slaughtering Christians in the defiles and 
on the plains of Thessaly under the instruc- 
tion of Germans is not an edifying one. It 
illustrates, however, the change in the 
point of view for the European Govern- 
ments since the Crusades. Christendom, in 
the old sense which recognized a religious 
unity and fellowship for all Western Eu- 
rope, which he who broke was at least 
ashamed of treachery to his best convic- 
tions, has disappeared. The present point 
of view is purely political and purely sel- 
fish. The ‘‘concord of Europe”’ has proved 
itself a concord of subservient impotence, 
and the headstrong and brutally frank Ger- 
man emperor is the best exponent of the 
new system as Frederick Barbarossa was of 
the old. Frederick led an international 
army for the relief of the Christians of 
Palestine and the recovery of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher from purely religious motives sup- 
ported by the public opinion of all Chris- 
tian Europe, and died in the attempt. 
William the War Lord sends artillery offi- 
cers to instruct the Turks and congratulates 
their sultan on his success, and when some 
criticism comes to his ears replies, ‘‘ Well, 
why didn’t the Greeks ask for German in- 
structors? They might have had them if 
they had only asked.” 


Our Handbook topic for June missionary 
meetings, Saving the City, is one of the 
most interesting and vital in the list for the 
entire year. In the department Progress of 
the Kingdom we set forth various phases 
of the general subject, bringing together 
considerable valuable information touching 
what is actually being done for the redemp- 
tion of our great cities. Practice is better 
than theory in every department of Chris- 
tian work and until one looks around one 
does not realize the vast amount of pro- 
ductive activity in almost every city of the 
land. Much of it we believe is the fruit of 
the discussion and agitation of recent years 
concerning reaching the masses. Such an 
article, for instance, as that of Rev. M. H. 
Williams in the current number of the Open 
Church on The New Era of Church Work in 
Philadelphia points out the way in which 
old and representative churches of different 
denominations have adapted themselves to 
changed conditions by making their pews 
free, by multiplying their pastoral forces 
and by reaching out after men through 
reading-rooms, week night classes and other 
forms of practical ministration. Few of 
these churches have assumed the name “ in- 
stitutional”’ but week in and week out their 
devoted, untiring laborers are ministering 
to the needy and the fallen. We are im- 
pressed by the notable spiritual results al- 
ready signalizing this new era in church 
work, Philadelphia is certainly rich in ag- 
gressive, far seeing ministers like Drs, Chap- 
man, Baker, Richards, J. R. Miller and 
Wood, and in similar minded laymen like 
John and W. H. Wanamaker, Robert 
Ogden and ex Governor Pattison. The 
Open Church magazine, by the way, abounds 
in material that cannot fail to be of service 
to earnest Christian workers in both city 
and country. Among the other valuable 
articles in the number to which we have 
alluded is one on the Federation of Churches 

.in New York, another on the Spirit of the 
Institutional Church and a timely editorial 
on Church Settlements, 





More than 1,300 actors have united in an ef- 
fort to have the theaters closed on the Lord’s 
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Day. One of them says, ‘It is an outrage to 
be compelled to face the audiences that come 
to the theaters on Sunday.” Judging from 
the crowds we saw moving toward the thea- 
ters on a recent Sunday afternoon in Chicago, 
the actor’s estimate of them was appropriate, 
but perhaps they could say as much of those 
who consent to play for them on Sunday. 





THE FAILURE OF THE ARBITRATION 
TREATY 

No great disappointment was felt by the 
public because of the rejection of the treaty 
by the Senate last Thursday. Practically 
it had been rejected already through the 
amendments which had emasculated it. 
The disappointment felt when the Senate 
began to show a disposition to defeat 
the original treaty was more profound 
and widespread than has been displayed 
in this country concerning any legislative 
measure during the present generation. But 
many who favored the principle of arbitra- 
tion did not believe it would be promoted 
by the enactment of the measure which 
was finally voted on. 

Yet there can be no question that a very 
important advance has been made in the 
last sixteen months in the direction of peace 
and unity between the two great English- 
speaking nations. This period will have 
peculiar significance in their history. In 
both countries the people have faced im- 
mediate possibilities of war with each other. 
They recoiled from these possibilities be- 
cause of ties of blood, of common ‘trusts 
and united aims, They have realized what 
war between them would destroy. They 
have considered what it means for Chris- 
tians to fight one another. They have 
weighed the possibilities of reasonable set- 
tlement of difficulties that may arise be- 
tween them by referring them for decision 
to able and experienced judges. It would 
be far more difficult to involve Great Britain 
and the United States in war today than it 
might have been two years ago. The pec- 
ple in both nations understand one another 
better, have deeper mutual respect and de- 
sire more earnestly one another’s welfare. 

That there should be in each nation dis 
trust of the governing power in the other is 
not strange. If the vote against the treaty 
was influenced, as probably it was, by Eng- 
land’b recent attitude toward the Trans- 
vaal and Crete, resentment of its policy is 
perhaps hardly less strong in England than 
here. In each nation there is always a de- 
gree of disapproval of its own governing 
policy. Many of our own citizens have 
often condemned the attitude of our Gov- 
ernment toward other nations, as when it 
attempted to restore’ the Hawaiian mon- 
archy. Such a sentiment toward either 
nation is no real make-weight: against ar- 
bitration, But there are also distrust and 
hatred of England fostered by a good many 
Americans, especially in the West and 
South. We do not now propose to discuss 
the causes of these feelings, It is enough 
to say that we do not sharein them. Per- 
haps the vote in the Senate on the treaty, 
forty-three for to fwenty-six against it, 
fairly represents popular sentiment, a two- 
thirds vote being necessary to adopt it. 

But that almost two-thirds of the people 
of this country are friendly toward Great 
Britain, and in favor of a treaty to submit 
to arbitration all disputes which may arise 
with her, is to us a profound reason for 
gratitude. Especially do we rejoice that the 
sympathy of educated men and women, so 
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iar as expressed, has been almost unanimous 
in this matter. We believe that that feeling 
is still more general in England toward us, 
In both countries it is steadily growing. 
The progress of Christianity will strengthen 
it. Enlarged mutual acquaintance will ex- 
tend it. Increasing popular intelligence 
will give the principle of arbitration so firm 
a hold in both nations that it will either be- 
come embodied in a permanent treaty or be 
sure to be employed in any case which may 
threaten conflict. The arbitration treaty 
has failed, but the consideration of it has 
done much to make war impossible and to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between 
the people of our nation and of our mother 
country, whose language and history and 
faith and aims are ours. 





WHAT IS THE REMEDY 


Two interesting articles appear in the cur- 
rent number of the Atlantic Monthly on the 
conditions of country life in New England. 
One describes a remote village, the other a 
farming community. In both the influence 
of the church has for many years been 
growing less prominent. In the former 
moral decay has become chronic, and the 
writer expresses alarm for the future of the 
country, so far as this condition is becom- 
ing general. In the latter, while the church 
is not dominant as it once was, religion finds 
expression in many ways, and the minister, 
adapting himself to present conditions, holds 
the confidence of the community and is the 


leader in moral and philanthropic move- — 


ments. 

These two pictures seem to be typical. 
We believe they represent fairly the coun- 
try life, not of New England only, but of 
other parts of the land as well. The fea- 
ture to which we especially direct attention 
is the decline in church attendance as com- 
pared with that of thirty years ago. This, 
we think, is generally recognized as a fact. 
We believe it is regretted by many who 
share in the responsibility for it. The 
causes are too varied to permit space to 
discuss them now. Suffice it to say that 
a decay of faith, absorption in present af- 
fairs and increased opportunities for amuse- 
ment on the Lord’s Day have destroyed 
interest in public worship for many who 
once found inspiration in it, while many 
more have not yet learned what that imspira- 
tion is, 

What are the remedies for this moral 
decay? First, a better educated ministry. 
The idea has become too prevalent that a 
man or woman may be sufficiently equipped 
to be a minister for a country church by a 
short course of study or none at all, Is it 
claimed that educated men cannot live on 
the small salaries which can be raised by 
such churches? Then we need a more con- 
secrated «uinistry of educated men—men 
brave 2ud devoted enough to suffer priva- 
tion for Christ’s sake till they can create 
the larger constituency which will give 
them reasonable support. 

Next, the number of churches in many 
country towns needs to be reduced. A com- 
munity of a thousand people is ordinarily 
worse off with four or five churches than 
with only one. Each one of four ministers 
in such a place, struggling to hold together 
his little congregation, often becomes less 
than a fourth of a minister in ambition, 
opportunity, the fruit of his labor and the 
respect in which he is held. Is it claimed 
that denominationa) rivalries will not per- 
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mit the consolidation of churches in these 
places? The need is great enough not only 
to lift educated ministers to a hight of con- 
secration sufficient to do large service on 
small salaries, but to move lay Christians 
to sacrifice what is often little more than a 
name that they may join in one church for 
worship and work. The solemn question 
which many a redeemed soul in a morally 
decaying town ought to put to himself and 
his neighbors is, How can we save our own 
community? In the effort to answer that 
question these suggestions cannot fail to 
come before them, 

Once more, the methods of worship and 
work must be adopted which best suit the 
people. In many places where church at- 
tendance is meager it is not difficult to 
gather larger numbers into the Sunday 
school, while Christian Endeavor societies 
are popular centers of religious life. Let 
the minister and his fellow-laborers make 
these services the best possible. If formal 
prayer and sermon are not attractive, let 
worship and teaching become informal. 
No prescribed order of church service is 
divine. The Sunday school hour may take 
on the dignity and value of the church 
meeting, and in some places may wisely 
be substituted for it. A strongly led Bible 
class may hold together adults who fall 
away from the regular church services. 
The best ways for people to get religion are 
the ways in which they most readily seek 
it. Some men who will not pray in meeting 
will do a Christly service to a neighbor in 
need. Recognize that as religious. To 
visit the widows and fatherless in their 
affliction is pure religion. All work for the 
uplifting of the community may take on 
the character of service to God with the 
wise co-operation of those who love God su- 
premely. 

Do not the conditions in many communi- 
ties call loudly for such remedies for moral 
decay as we have named? Are not patriot- 
ism, humanity, love to Christ still strong 
enough to move some men and women to 
undertake them? Will not God bless them 
and lift them into such moral revolutions as 
will make glad the angele in heaven? 


THE SAOREDNESS OF SEOULAR 
WORK 





Distinctions between the sacred and the 
secular are not emphasized as much as 
formerly. Indeed, there is a tendency to 
do away with them wholly. From one 
point of view this is dangerous and wrong. 


To treat the Lord’s Day like any other day : 


is as impolitic and mischievous as it is sin- 
ful. It is given chiefly for rest, worship 
and Christian service. But from another 
point of view itis equally wrong not to do 
away with these distinctions. For instance, 
to suppose that because farming, engineer- 
ing, or serving at a shop counter or an office 
desk, are not occupations nominally and 
directly aimed at saving souls, as the min- 
istry is, they therefore are not sacred but 


- secular is a mistake, They are, and ought 


to be understood to be, sacred in the truest 
sense. 

All work, unless it be positively evil in 
its nature or purpose, is divinely meant to 
be regarded as sacred. It is sacred in that 
it is a means through which God may be 
served and glorified. Our work is God’s 
appointed way of Christian usefulness for 
us. Whether one runs a sewing-machine, 
a ship, a bank, a college or a common- 
wealth, the same holds true. God’s gift of 
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opportunity for work renders the work 
truly sacred. The doing of the work faith- 
fully for his sake also renders it sacred. 
It is well that this has come to be realized 
80 generally, even though the realization 
lead for a time to extravagances of theory 
and mistakes in conduct. To identify 
Christ with our lives in all their details, to 
do our work as in his sight and for his 
sake, this is to look at the sacred and the 
secular as he looks at them. 





OURRENT HISTORY 


The Decision in General Martin’s Case 

The facts in the investigation of the 
chairman of the Board of Police Commies- 
sioners of Boston, Gen, A. P. Martin, were 
set forth by Governor Wolcott to his coun- 
cil last Thursday. The sons of the com- 
missioner engaged in business, in which 
they solicited and obtained patronage from 
liquor dealers on the ground that they could 
secure favors from their father for those 
dealers. General Martin is himself presi- 
dent of the Pearl Hill Lithia Water Com- 
pany (of which his son is treasurer), a 
corporation one-half of whose capital was 
mainly subscribed by liquor dealers, the 
remainder being principally a lot of land 
contributed by him. The governor says 
that ‘‘the circumstances under which the 
Pearl Hill Lithia Water Company was or- 
ganized, and the nature and methods of its 
business, leave no room for doubt that in 
that instance General Martin knowingly 
permitted the use of his office in a manner 
inconsistent with the standard of duty re- 
quired by Massachusetts of her public offi- 
cers.’ That General Martin disapproved 
of the unworthy conduct-of his sons was 
made evident by his testimony and that of 
others. No proof was furnished at the in- 
vestigation that he profited or helped them 
to profit by that conduct, but it was ad- 
mitted that he was unable to restrain them, 
and that his connection in business with 
one of them continued after he became 
aware that his reputation was suffering by 
it. The governor’s council refused, by a 
vote of six to three, to comply with his re- 
quest for General Martin’s removal. 

The reasons urged by those who voted 
against removal were that, while they ad- 
mitted that he had been indiscreet, they 
found no official misconduct had been 
proved against him or suspected; that he 
had done conspicuously successful service 
in behalf of law and order during his ad- 
ministration; and that lawbreakers gener- 
ally would welcome his removal. These, 
we believe, are facts generally admitted. 
Under General Martin’s administration gam- 
bling, open licentiousness and illegal liquor- 
selling and other lawlessness have been ef- 
fectively suppressed. His task has been a 
difficult one, with many opposing elements, 
and many of those who have sought his re- 
moval are not friends of good government. 
The city cannot be ungratefal for, and can 
ill afford to spare, such service as he has 
rendered to the cause of righteousness. 
Yet that he has committed serious indis- 
cretion is beyond question, which cannot 
fail to impair his influence should he con- 
tinue in office. This aspect of the case Gov- 
ernor Wolcott has not stated too strongly, 
though, as it seems to us, he should have 
recognized more fully General Martin’s 
commendable services. We understand that 
the commissioner intends to hold his office 
till the expiration of his term, 
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Public Institutions Bill 

The efforts of friends of humanity to pro- 
vide separate departments for the care of 
the children, insane, paupers and criminals 
in the public institutions of Boston have 
been vigorously opposed in the legislature. 
It is difficult to say why. That such pro- 
vision ought to be made is not open to ques- 
tion by any one who believes that our de- 
pendent classes should be humanely treated. 
It would surely be difficult, for example, to 
give a good reason why dependent orphan 
children should be kept under the same 
management as criminals. At the hearing 
before the committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs, though full notice and opportunity 
were given, no one appeared against the 
bill, while a large number of citizens whose 
judgment and knowledge on the subject are 
unquestioned testified in its favor. The 
arguments presented in the legislature for 
postponing the matter have little weight. 
They seem to be prompted chiefly by the 
hope that at some future time the appoint- 
ments which are to follow the adoption of 
such a measure may be made in the interest 
of a political party not now in power. The 
bill has been carried through the House 
and is before the Senate with every prob- 
ability of final passage as we go to press. 


The Tariff in the Senate 

The Senate Committee, under the lead of 
Senator Aldrich, has treated the country to 
a genuine surprise with which it must be 
confessed that much relief is mingled. Mr. 
Dingley’s bill, which the House forced 
through practically without amendment, was 
objectionable not only upon the ground 
of its excessive rates upon certain lines of 
goods, but also because of grave doubt 
whether it would raise the revenue needed 
for carrying on the Government. Goods 
must be imported in order to pay a tax and 
many of the rates proposed in the bill 
seemed likely to be prohibitive. The Sen- 
ate Committee has made practically a new 
bill in which the addition of a tax of forty- 
four cents a barrel on beer, the withdrawal 
of the rebate on beer and whisky stamps, 
together with a duty of ten cents a peund 
on tea are expected to provide upwards of 
thirty million dollars additional revenue, 
These are taxes for revenue only, and in or- 
der to make them palatable to the Repub- 
lican majority are treated as emergency 
measures, to be discontinued in 1900, The 
rates of the Aldrich Bill are generally lower 
than in the House bill, old books and art 
objects are restored to the free list, hides 
are made dutiable at one and a half cents a 
pound, the reciprocity clauses disappear 
from the bill and the objectionable retro- 
active clause is abandoned. The duties on 
hides, fruit and certain grades of wool were 
added at the dictation of Senator Jones of 
Nevada, without whose vote the measure 
could not have been carried through the 
committee, and may probably be continued 
in the bill in order to secure the vote of the 
senators from the far West. The sugar 
schedule is a puzzle which only the Senate 
experts or the sugar trust can explain, but 
is said to be unduly favorable to the trust. 
On the whole, the bill is more promising as 
a@ revenue measure and less dangerous to 
the future supremacy of the Republican 
party than the one which originated in the 
House. It has yet to pass the gauntlet of 
the full Senate and of a conference commit- 
tee and it would be vain to prophesy what 
its fate will be. But it may be confidently 
asserted that any measure which fails in 
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practice to raise revenue or has the sus- 
picion of being dictated by selfish private 
interests will bring popular condemnation 
upon the party which enacts it. 


The Rejected Treaty 

If the arbitration treaty with England 
was rejected by the Senate, it is well to re- 
member that a large majority was recorded 
in its favor, even though it did not reach 
the two-thirds required by law. And if it 
be true, as some of the papers have stated, 
that a few of the votes cast in its favor were 
in opposition to the real opinion of the sen- 
ators voting in order to meet the wishes of 
constituents, it is only one more proof that 
the best public opinion everywhere was in 
favor of the treaty. We comment on the 
subject in our editorial columns. The au- 
thors of the treaty, ex-President Cleveland 
and ex-Secretary Olney, have maintained a 
dignified silence. They had no need to 
speak, their fame is secure, The English 
newspapers are naturally bitter in their ex- 
pression, not always of disappointment, but 
of astonishment that there should be so 
little unity of action among the governing 
powers on this side the sea and so much 
weight given in a matter of the first impor- 
tance to personal dislikes and national prej- 
udices. ‘‘In its amended form,’ says the 
Pall Mall Gazette, ‘“‘the treaty was not 
worth preserving, but the principle, like the 
soul of John Brown, goes marching on.”’ 
The defeat of ratification had been so fully 
expected in America that there has been 
comparatively little comment from any quar- 
ter. When the United States Senate is 
through talking, the people of the United 
States are usually pretty well tired out. 


The Forest Reservations 

The good which President Cleveland did 
in setting apart large tracts of forest res- 
ervation in the far West the Senate has 
done its best to undo by an amendment to 
the sundry oivil appropriations bill revok- 
ing the order. We discussed this matter at 
length in our issue of April 15, and see no 
reason to modify the opinions then ex- 
pressed. In the changed conditions in- 
duced by the Senate’s action, it behooves 
the friends of the forests to exert them- 
selves to the utmost lest the good work ac- 
complished should be wholly undone. 


The Universal Postal Union 

The congress of the Universal Postal 
Union, representing all the nations of the 
world except China, Korea and the Orange 
Free State, met for the first time in Amer- 
ica in Washington on Thursday last, and 
organized by the election as president of 
Gen. George S. Batcheller, the senior dele- 
gate from the United States. Fifty-five 
countries, nearly all in the union, are repre- 
sented. The last meeting of the congress 
was held six years ago in Vienna, and the 
executive headquarters of the union be- 
tween meetings is at Berne, Switzerland. 
The congress was welcomed by Postmaster- 
General Gary. President-elect Batcheller 
made an address in French, which is the 
language of the congress, and a tribute was 
paid by Camille de Lessert, director of 
posts for Switzerland, to Dr. Von Stephan, 
the organizer of the union, whose death oc- 
curred since the last meetirg. Propositions 
for a new universal postage stamp, avail- 
able in all countries of the union, and for 
an increase of the weight allowance of let- 
ters are to be considered, together with other 
propositions which have accumulated since 
the last meeting. Here is a department of 
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practical governmental activity in which the 
civilized governments of the world are di- 
rected by a few experts meeting at long 
intervals and without parade, 

The Second City of the World 

Governor Black of New York has signed 
the bill which consolidates at the mouth of 
the Hudson the largest city of America and 
the second largest of the world. From the 
beginning of 1898 New York, Brooklyn, 
Staten Island and parts of Long Island and 
of Westchester are combined into a city of 
about 3,200,000 people, or three-quarters of 
the population of London on less than half 
the territory. It was hardly to be expected 
that the governor would refuse to sign the 
bill, in spite of the veto of the mayor of 
New York, the opposition of the leaders of 
the bar, the commercial bodies and most 
of the city newspapers, but the manner in 
which the work has been accomplished is 
creditable neither to him nor to the party 
leaders. The bill was twice forced through 
the legislature without amendment or de- 
bate, and Governor Black, following this 
example of contemptuous silence, neither 
defends his action nor takes notice of the 
objections of the bar association and the 
newspapers. The charter, by the confes- 
sion of those who helped frame it, is hastily 
put together, carelessly worded, cumber- 
some and perhaps unconstitutional in some 
of its provisions, It perpetuates the di- 
vided responsibility of police control, from 
which New York has suffered so much, and 
the scandal of which has only just been 
checked by the election of a president after 
a protracted deadlock. It establishes a 
clumsy and dangerous municipal assembly, 
It is said to be very unjust to New York, 
which must bear the chief burden of taxes, 
in its financial arrangements. These are 
admitted facts, and the only answer which 
has been vouchsafed by the boss and his 
lieutenants is ‘that it can be amended.” 
Ideals Worth Striving For 
The governor's action has thrown upon 

the Citizens’ Union of New York a task as 
difficult as it is important. It is to over- 
throw machine politics and substitute a sys- 
tem of municipal government on business 
principles for the greater city. The union 
has mapped out its work in a practical way, 
proposing to establish headquarters in each 
assembly district, to create a thorough or- 
ganization and to carry forward a house- 
to-house canvass for the purpose of giving 
every voter an opportunity to enroll himself 
for good government or against it. It will 
have to overcome the opposition of those 
who profit by bad government, the resist- 
ance of those who have all their lives been 
affiliated with political parties, and the in- 
difference of those who prefer good gov- 
ernment, but who exert themselves only in 
crises, besides the differences of those whom 
it may enlist as to which of them shall hold 
offices in the government they seek to estab- 
lish. Yet the union has some important 
object lessons to which it can point. For 
the first time in many years the streets of 
the city are clean, because Colonel Waring 
has been employed to do that business, has 
been given full power to do it, and has done 
it honestly on non-partisan principles. The 
object of the Citizens’ Union is to extend 
the same principles throughout the entire 
administration of the city, and honest and 
persistent effort will some day be rewarded 
by the triumph of having brought the mz- 
jority of the citizens to see that this is es- 
sential to their interests. Startled into 
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action by threatened nominations by the 
union, Tammany has announced “free silver 
and home rule” as its battle cry, and Sena- 
tor Platt has declared that there must be 
union of all forces against Tammany—but 
only under Republican (i. ¢., Platt) leader- 
ship. 


The Progress of Municipal Reform 

A successful conference of the National 
Municipal League was brought to a close at 
Louisville on Friday last. A number of 
local organizations in different cities of the 
country were received into membership, 
and papers of much interest were read. 
The most important direct action was that 
authorizing the appointment of a commit- 
tee ‘* to report on the feasibility of a munie- 
ipal program which shall embody the es- 
sential principles that must underlie suc- 
cessful municipal government, and which 
shall also set forth a working plan or sys- 
tem consistent with American industrial 
and political conditions for putting such 
principles into practical operation.’ Mr. 
Woodruff, the national secretary of the 
league, in his interesting annual review of 
progress and events took an encouraging 
view even of the recent municipal contest in 
Chicago, where of twenty-eight aldermen 
condemned upon their record by the Munic- 
ipal Voters’ League only two secured a re- 
election, while he regards the present coun- 
cil as the best the city has had for years. 


The Death of Veterans 

The survivors ef the struggle between 
the States are growing fewer. Rear-Ad- 
miral Richard W. Meade died May 4, in 
Washington, after an operation for appen- 
dicitis from which he failed to rally, at the 
age of sixty-seven. Born in New York, he 
entered the navy in 1850, and began active 
service with the Mediterranean. squadron, 
where he served under Commander Ingra- 
ham, whose firmness and tact rescued Martin 
Koszta, who had claims upon American cit- 
izenship, from an Austrian prison. Meade 
began his service in the War of the Rehel- 
lion as an instructor in gunnery to volunteer 
officers, took efficient part in the blockade, 
the recovery and control of the Mississippi, 
and in the combined operatious of the army 
and navy along the South Atlantic coast, 
With the return of peace, under the rotation 
system of the navy, a wide range of activity 
including the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty in Samoa fell to bis lot. A fine type 
of the combination of technical knowledge 
and practical efficiency which the naval 
training at its best oftén gives, he was a 


.man also of strong individual convictions, 


which he did not hesitate to express upon 
occasion, in defiance of the formal etiquette 
of his profession. 

Hon, Elbridge Gerry Spaulding, well 
known as the “father of the greenback,” 
died at Buffalo, N. Y., May 5, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. As the author of 
the legal tender and national currency bank 
acts, he will be remembered in the political 
and financial history of the country. His 
History of the Legal Tender Money Used 
through the Great Rebellion, and his well- 
known address before the Banking Associa- 
tion at the Centennial Exposition, on One 
Hundred Years of Progress in the Business 
of Banking, are standard authorities in 
American financial history. 


The Collapse in Thessaly 

The story of the Greek war repeats itself 
with achangein the names of places, From 
Milouna and Tyrnavos to Larissa, from 
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Larissa to Pharsalos, and from Pharsalos to 
Domoko, the Greek forces have been driven 
back, winning here and there a battle, but 
overwhelmed by numbers and having no 
leaders to compare with the trained Ger- 
man officers who are acting as staff officers 
and artillery commanders for Edhem Pasha. 
On one side of the peninsula on the Gulf of 
Salonica Volo is in the hands of the Turks; 
while on the other the Greek forces have re- 
tired from Epirus, and are threatened with 
attack on their own side of the frontier at 
Arta, The Greek navy bas ceased to be a 
factor in the contest, and the real centers 
of activity are at Domoko and in the polit- 
ical circles at Athens and Constantinople. 
Colonel Vassos has returned from Crete an- 
nouncing that the union of the island to 
Greece is an accomplished fact in spite of 
the Powers, but in Athens the abandonment 
of Crete is already accepted as a necessary 
prerequisite of the mediation that has been 
asked for. It becomes more and more evi- 
dent that Turkey has been used by the 
Powers as a rod to chastise Greece for her 
patriotic but presumptuous hopes, and that 
her troops are restrained by their nominal 
master in fear of the results at home and 
abroad of too sweeping victories. Turkish 
fanaticism has been fanned into a flame by 
the triumphs in Thessaly, and if there be 
anything in the report that the Sheik ul 
Islam has taken action foreshadowing a 
‘*holy war,’’ the rulers of Europe may find 
that they have been playing with a fire, in 
which all their plans of an enforced peace 
and a continuing Ottoman Empire may be 
burned. In the meantime the Turks refuse 
an armistice and are pushing on, and King 
George is suing for help to his worst ene- 
mies, William of Germany and the Russian 
Foreign Office. 
Paris in Mourning 

All the elements which go to make fire 
terrible and destructive seem to have been 
gathered in the temporary structure in which 
the fashionable world of Paris was holding 
its annual charity bazar. A low wooden 
shed, extending for a hundred feet between 
high buildings and transformed into the 
semblance of an ancient city street by means 
of tapestry hangings and fresh paint, threaded 
by live electric wires and filled with booths 
of the most inflammable materials, the 
crowded passage ways, in which without a 
panic it was difficult to move, only needed 
a spark of fire to kindle into a swift inex- 
tinguishable furnace, from which few at- 
tendants or visitors escaped. Many who 
might have got clear of the fire were caught 
and crushed in the panic-stricken crowd. 
Clothes were torn from the backs of even 
strong men, who were powerless either to 
reach the doors or to help others. In twelve 
minutes the work of the flames was done. 
The wounded were rescued and carried 
away for treatment, while the dead were 
most of them burned so as to be unrecog- 
nizable. The body of the Duchesse d’ Alen- 
con, who remained in her stall with cool 
and generous courage to allow the visitors 
to escape first, was identified by her dentist 
by the fillings of her teeth, and others by 
the remains of jewelry or a fragment of 
clothing. The list of the dead is a long 
one, and includes many of the best known 
names in the aristocratic and fashionable 
circles of France, The police excuse them- 
selves for allowing such a fire trap to be 
erected upon the ground that the building 
was on private property with which they 
had no right to interfere. No such excuse 
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would be admitted for a moment in one of 
our American cities, and the public opinion 
of Paris and the world will undoubtedly 
hold the police authorities to a strict ac- 
count, 


Briton and Afrikander 

The tension of feeling in South Africa 
has been somewhat lessened during the 
week by the repeal in the Transvaal legisla- 
ture of the obnoxious immigration act, 
with the special announcement, however, 
that it was done in deference not to British 
but to Dutch African influence. The re- 
serves have been notified to be ready in 
Natal, and the Transvaal is carefully watch- 
ing the frontier lest a sudden attack similar 
to the Jameson raid should be attempted. 
The return of Cecil Rhodes with all the airs 
of a triumphant vindication from his Eug- 
lish visit has not tended to tranquillize the 
feeling of the Afrikanders, which has found 
significant expression in an appeal widely 
circulated in Cape Colony and the Orange 
Free State, calling for help in the Trans- 
vaal. ‘*We do not want your money or 
moral support,’’ it says, ‘‘we want you to 
come and help us.’’ British action of some 
sort, determined by a fixed purpose at least 
to maintain the London Convention and the 
paramount influence of England in South 
Africa, is probable, and talk of the cession 
of Delagoa Bay or, at least, a station at its 
mouth continues. Those whe look for a 
war say that matters are not to be pushed 
to a crisis just yet on account of the 
queen’s jubilee, which it would not be 
seemly to disturb by a bloody war. If the 
Dutch retain their often proved courage 
and ability with the rifle, the English are 
likely to find that delay will only increase 
their resources and determination, and that 
they are not to be conquered but must be 
overwhelmed, 

NOTES 

Knowledge waits upon war. The excava- 
tions of the American Arch logical Society 
at Corinth have come to a stop while the 
Greeks are holding back the enemy. 

The revolution in Honduras has assumed 
proportions threatening enough to induce our 
Government to send the cruiser Marblehead 
to protect the interests of American residents 
at Puerto Cortes. 

The United States Supreme Court denies 
the application for a re-hearing in the case of 
the Trans-Missouri Freight Association case. 
It confirms the findings of the lower courts 
affirming the validity of the Berliner patents, 
upon which the monopoly of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in long distance telephony de- 
pends. 

The international monetary commission, 
consisting of ex- Vice-President Stevenson and 
Messrs. Wolcott and Paine, sailed for Havre on 
Saturday last. With Japan added to the list 
of nations having a gold standard, and Aus- 
tria and Russia hoarding gold to strengthen 
their financial position, we fear that the com- 
mission’s reception is not likely to be encour- 
aging. 

The nomination by President McKinley of 
Col. H. A. Thomas to be postmaster of Bos- 
ton is a deserved recognition of meritorious 
service. He entered the post office as clerk 
at the age of 17, and has spent the most of his 
life in that business. When a man has earned 
promotion in a public work in which he is 
thoroughly competent, it is not to his discredit 
that he understands politics well enough to 
secure his promotion. His nomination was 
promptly confirmed by the Senate. 

Following on the news of the Paris holo- 
caust comes that of the death of the Duke 
d’Aumale, which was induced by the shock of 
the disaster in which so many of his friends 
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and relations perished. He will be remem- 
bered as the French leader in the subjugation 
of Algeria, as a scholar and historian, and 
especially for his splendid gift of the chateau 
of Chantilly with its magnificent collection of 
art treasures, which by his death comes into 
the full possession of the Institute of France, 
in trust for the French people. 

The most pathetic of the series of disasters 
connected with the collapse of the New Bed- 
ford Mill corporations was the finding of the 
body of Treasurer W. D. Howland in the 
water at one of the docks of that city last 
Thursday. He was in the prime of life, pub- 
lie spirited and in many ways an excellent 
business man and citizen. He was driven to 
take his own life by mistakes for which others 
no less than himself deserved blame. Better 
laws for the supervision of corporations might 
have kept him from such a fatal disaster, and 
surely they ought now to be enacted. 


Protracted drought has driven the Austra- 
lian colonies to public prayer. In Western 
Australia especially the situation is so threat- 
ening as to imperil the future of the colony. 
The fringe of cultivated land near the coast 
has contracted until it is within less than a 
hundred miles of the coast. In some parts of 
the colony there has been no summer rain 
since February, 1892. The interior country is 
more arid than the driest parts of our own 
central plain, and its future seems to depend 
entirely upon the unproved possibility of irri- 
gation by means of artesian wells. 


Mr. Charles W. Spaulding, president of the 
suspended Globe Savings Bank, and treas- 
urer of the University of Illinois, three as- 
sistants in the bank and one of its directors 
have been indicted for embezzlement and 
dereliction in duty. Mr. Spaulding has been 
unable to secure bail and is therefore in 
prison. The others were more fortunate and 
are still at large. Meanwhile the depositors, 
on the ground that the State bank examiner 
failed to do his duty, and that therefore the 
State is responsible, have petitioned the legis- 
lature to appropriate $410,000 to meet their 
claims, in which case they will consent that 
all the assets of the bank be turned over to 
the university, whose losses aggregate nearly, 
or quite, half a million. The assets may 
prove more valuable than now appears prob- 
able. Mr. Spaulding insists that they will 
pay all liabilities, if rightly handled, and 
leave something for the stockholders, Others 
do not seem to share his opinion. 


$e 


IN BRIEF 


The program for the Saratoga meeting of 
the Home Missionary Society, June 1-3, pub- 
lished on page 689, ought to attract many to 
the gathering, which this year is one of no 
ordinary importance. 


The Pittsburg Christian Advocate has our 
sympathy in the loss of its files and library 
in a recent fire. Its record and its spirit, for- 
tunately, are incombustibie, and its financial 
loss is covered by insurance. 





We are glad to be able to promise our read- 
ers in next week’s issue a special article by 
Dr. John Henry Barrows on his India lecture- 
ship, which has occasioned such widespread 
interest. He is due in California this week 
and expects to begin a course of lectures at 
Chicago University May 23. 





Colorado College is hardly through cele- 
brating the successful outcome of its effort 
to secure the Pearsons’ endowment and now 
a friend, who does not wish his name made 
known, gives $10,000 for a hall to house the 
young women’s club. This particular assist- 
ance was greatly needed, and the best thing 
about the gift is that it came entirely without 
solicitation. 





Nearly $5,000 less than in April, 15%, were 
the total receipts of the American Board last 
month, and the showing for the eight months 
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just ended is a decrease of $52,687. There are 
still four months in which to change the bal- 
ance to the other side of the ledger, but only 
energetic and self-denying efforts of many 
givers can save the missionaries from great 
disappointments. 


Now then, steamship Paris, do your prettiest 
and bring to us speedily and safely the pre- 
cious literary freight which ex-Ambassador 
Bayard has in keeping for the governor of this 
commonwealth! There are already plenty of 
claimants for Bradford’s invaluable manu- 
script, and no doubt the building committee 
could promise a special alcove for it in the 
new Congregational library. 





The Presbyterian says: ‘One would have to 
go to perdition to find a language in any sense 
adequate to describe the Turk’s nature and 
characteristics.’’ No, no! friend, only to the 
Westminster Confession. [t is original sin 
developed into actual transgression under the 
influence of a lopsided and fanatical religious 
system which makes the Turk, and the Eng- 
lish language is powerful enough to describe 
him. 





Our April Handbook, Turkey and the Turk. 
ish Problems, is receiving even more atten- 
tion than we anticipated. Mr. Byington’s 
clear and dispassionate treatment of his theme 
has been commented upon in Brooklyn, New 
York and Montreal papers, while indiviiuals 
in sending their orders for it have taken occa- 
sion to say that nowhere else have they been 
able to obtain the light which this Handbook 
throws upon the complicated Eastern situa- 
tion. 





The Supreme Court of the United States up- 
holds the police power of the States in the 
case of Rev. William F. Davis, who was ar- 
rested for preaching on Boston Common in 
June, 1894. Mr. Davis’s plea and appeal were 
made in the name of personal freedom and 
the liberty of prophesying, but inasmuch asa 
permit was at his service for the asking and 
his success would have opened the public 
parks to evil as well as good, it carried little 
weight with sober-minded people. 





The Congregationalist’s pilgrims of last sum- 
mer remember Wells with as much satisfac- 
tion as any place they visited in Eogland. 
Central in their thoughts of that charming 
old cathedral town is the figure ef the venera- 
ble and beloved Rev. T. J. Kightley. The 
pilgrims will learn with sadness that he died 
March 22, after an illness of twelve days. He 
had filled out life’s measure of threescore 
years and ten. His was a devout and gentle 
spirit, a true and worthy minister of Chriat. 





‘*Have we a baker’s dozen there who ac- 
complish any more than they used to in one 
New England town meeting?” So writes a 
Mt. Holyoke College graduate, now residing 
on the Pacific slepe, concerning that august 
body known as our national Senate. This 
query was put before the rejection of the ar- 
bitration treaty, but is not devoid of perti- 
nence now. Senator Hoar will have to write 
another article for the Forum defending his 
colleagues, the majority of whom, it must be 
admitted, stood with him in supporting the 
treaty. 





Having sampled with considerable care and 
thoroughness what Boston has to offer in the 
way of Sunday services, Deacon Dudley and 
his good wife have decided not to be religious 
tramps any longer—at least not for this sea- 
son. They have found, as this week’s account 
shows, a pleasant temporary harborage, and 
they will return to their home at. Peaceville 
in season for the early strawberries and the 
annual observance of Children’s Sunday. We 
understand that the superintendent of the 
local Sunday school has asked the deacon to 
organize and conduct a class ip comparative 
religions. 


England is lovingly reluctant to let our late 
ambassador, Mr. Bayard, go, and has given 
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him all sorts of final assurances of esteem and 
regard. The American Society in London 
made him its guest last Friday evening at a 
reception at which the new ambassador, Colo- 
nel Hay, his wife and all the members of the 
American embassy, with many eminent Eng- 
lish men and women, were present. A loving 
cup in the form of a pumpkin was presented 
to Mr. Bayard surmounted by a bust of him- 
self. Could this have been intended to sug- 
gest that in spite of criticism from the Yan- 
kees who love pumpkin pie the ambassador 
remains on top? 





Few men in the Connecticut Valley have 
been so long and widely known, and few 
have been so useful citizens in all that re- 
gion, as Mr. S. E. Bridgman, who was born in 
Northampton seventy years ago, and whose 
neighbors to the number of several hundred 
called at his hospitable home last Saturday to 
celebrate his seventieth birthday. His is the 
‘* college bookstore,’? which all Smith Col- 
lege girls know. All the institutions of learn- 
ing in that region owe much to him. Manya 
man and woman of literary fame on both 
sides of the sea knows and loves him and has 
enjoyed his hospitality. His constant cheer- 
fulness and overflowing spirits promise him 
yet many years, which are the reward of the 
righteous. 





The Review of Reviews for May publishes its 
usual forecast of the great summer gather- 
ings of the year, some of which will be of spe- 
cial interest to cur readers, as, for example, 
the National Educational Association at Mil- 
waukee, July 6-9, and the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Toronto, 
Aug. 18. At Northfield there will be three 
conferences—that of the students, June 25- 
July 4, the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Conference, July 9-20, and the General 
Cenference for Christian Workers, July 29- 
Aug. 16, with a Y. M.C. A. camp open through 
July and August. Of the Christian Endeavor 
Convention we have frequently spoken. In 
connection with the Nashville Exposition 
there will ba a‘series of conventions and con- 
gresses, beginning with a National Good Cit- 
izens’ Convention May 18. 





Whatever misgiving may have anywhere 
existed concerning Mr. Moody’s attitude in 
recent years toward the late Professor Drum- 
mond is altogether put to rest by the beanti- 
ful tribute in the Record of Christian Work 
for May, of which bright little monthly Mr. 
Moody’s son has just assumed the editor- 
ship. The evangelist, writing from Cincin- 
nati, evinces the keenest sorrow over the loss 
of his friend, and the characterization of Pro- 
fessor Drummond is so true and at the same 
time so delicately drawn that we cannot for- 
bear a quotation or two. Says Mr. Moody: 

Some men take an occasional journey into 
1 Cor. 13, but Henry Drummond was a man 
who lived there constantly, appropriating its 
blessings and exemplifying its teachings. As 
you read what he terms the analysis of love 
you find that all its ingredients were inter- 
woven into his daily life, making him one of 
the most lovable men I have ever known. 
Was it courtesy you looked for, he was a per- 
fect gentleman. Was it kindness, he was al- 
ways preferring another. Was it humility, 
he was simple and not courting favor. It 
could be said of him truthfully, as it was said 
of the early apostles, “that men took knowl- 
edge of him, that he had been with Jesus.”’ 
...» He was one of the easiest men with 
whom to work, for he thought more of the 
common object than of aught else. ... My 
own feelings are akin to those of David on 
the death of Jonathan. 


Another noteworthy estimate of Professor 
Drummond is that of Ian Maclaren in the 
May North American. It is written in his 
best literary vein, is full of striking antitheses 
and breathes the devotion of a friendship 
covering more than thirty years. Upon two 
points Dr. Watson and Mr. Moody are abso- 
lutely agreed. Says Watson, ‘‘He was the 
most perfect Christian I have known or ex- 
pect to see this side the grave.’’ Says Mr. 
Moody, “‘ Never have I known a man who 
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lived nearer the Master or sought to do his 
will more fully.’”’ The other trait which both 
of his friends noted in Drummond was his 
consideration of others. ‘* Never,’’ says Dr. 
Watson, “ did he say one unkind word of the 
world which condemned him. It was impos- 
sible to quarrel with Drummond, although 
you might be the hottest tempered Celt on 
the face of the earth.’”’ And Mr. Moody con- 
firms this by saying, ‘‘ Never have I heard 
Henry Drummond utter one unkird or harsh 
word of criticism against any one. He was a 
man who was filled with love to his fellow- 
men, because he knew by experience some- 
thing of the love of Christ.”’ 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE 
PROM NEW YORK 

Greater New York 

Well, it is a fixed fact at last. The gov- 
ernor has signed the charter bill and on 
the first of January next New York will 
become in the-number of its people the 
largest city in the world, except London. 
Now begins in full earnest the strife for 
spoils for which politicians have been ma- 
neuvering ever since the project was first 
talked of. It is no small prize, this that 
they are after. Fora single item, the offi 
cials to be appointed by the mayor of the 
new municipality are several thousand and 
their salaries will run up to many millions. 
Whether, therefore, the coming mayor shall 
be another Tammany robber of the Tweed 
type, or such a man as Mayor Pat. Gleason, 
or some high-minded, honorable, incorrupt- 
ible, patriotic gentleman, who would ac- 
cept the trust at a personal sacrifice for the 
people’s welfare, is a matter of vast moment 
on which the best minds here are now in- 





-tensely pondering. An immense amount of 





patriotism finds expression in speech and 
writing, and honest citizens are asking, 
How much of this will be seen in act at the 
critical hour? 


The Citizens’ Union 

More or less hope, according to the in- 
dividual temper, is being placed upon the 
purposes and plans of this new combination. 
Its declared object is the separation of our 
city political action from that of the State 
and nation, and the holding of municipal 
upon different days from general elections. 
The aim is to select for officials of every 
grade in the greater city the very best man 
for every place to be filled, and to secure 
his election thereto without regard to his 
national or State party affiliations. The 
theory is old enough and has always been 
loudly approved here in words, but has 
rarely succeeded in practice, and then only 
for the briefest time. Many most excellent 
men are in the body; it is absorbing good 
government and other clubs seeking the 
same ends; its numbers are growing daily 
and they are getting plenty of advice and 
warning from all sides—the warning being 
mostly to this effect: Check your enthusi- 
asm; don’t be too sanguine; count and 
weigh your adversaries; and go slow. So 
good a cause in the hands of so wise, able 
and experienced leaders of tried integrity, 
with such a following, ought to succeed. 
It could hardly fail except in a community 
long accustomed to a despotism like that of 
Tammany, which with these great prizes 
before it will naturally do its worst. 
Old Trinity 

Trinity Church’s celebration of her 200th 
anniversary, begun Sunday, May 2, has con- 
tinued through the week with unabated in- 
terest. Many of our noted city magnates, 
clerical and lay, were in attendance. The 
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historic church was richly decorated with 
flowers, banners and various adornings. 
Grand church music from organ, choir aad 
chimes, with solemn clerical processions, 
gave dignity to the services. The princi- 
pal addresses were by the rector, Dr. Dix, 
Dr. E. N. Potter, Dr. Rainsford, Dr. Hunt- 
ington, Dean Hoffman and Bishop Potter. 
The bishop’s historical discourse was de- 
livered Wednesday, the beginning of the 
church’s third century, when the house 
was thronged and the services were of an 
imposing character. On Sunday, the 9th, 
all the pulpits of Trinity parish were occu- 
pied by Bishops Doane, Littlejohn, Coleman, 
Walker, Neely. 

Another Eloquent Scotchman 

Rev. John MeNeill, the Scotch evan- 
gelist, continued his two daily services 
through the week in Chickering Hall at 
noon and Dr. John Hall’s church in the 
evening. Next week the noon service will 
be continued and the evening meetings will 
be held in the Broadway Tabernacle. The 
noon audience has grown daily until the 
lower floor is filled with men, mostly busi- 
ness mev, whose favor he has largely won, 
and the galleries are filled with women. 
He pays little attention to homiletic rules, 
but is direct, simple and earnest as is 
Moody. Every blow tells. Best of all, 
Christ is the goal to which his every line 
of thought comes at last. 

Brooklyn Lectures 

Brooklyn is seldom troubled with lack of 
good lectures, and the closing seaso1 has 
been fully up to the average. One of the 
pleasantest and most instructive was that 
of Lieutenant Peary, given to school chil- 
dren, on Arctic Explorations. Several la- 
dies have taken the platform with marked 
success; among them were Mrs. W. A Roe 
bling, who gave an account of her attend- 
ance on the coronation of Czar Nicholas IL., 
in May, 1896. Her talk was illustrated by a 
tableau representing the scene. 

Miss Kate E. Oliver, a cultured Scotch 
lady, indorsed by Dr. Watson, Barrie and 
others, is illustrating Scottish character, dia- 
lect and manners in a way scarcely less at- 
tractive than Maclaren’s own. 

And then came a woman doctor all the 
way from Michigan to tell Brooklyn people 
of the Evils of Habitual Wrong Posture, 
whether in sitting, standing, walking or 
sleeping. School children, authors, editors, 
scorching bicyclists and other flagrant trans- 
gressors against the perpendicular were 
shown the errors of their ways with unspar- 
ing frankness. 

Personal 

Dr. and Mrs, R. R. Meredith sailed on 
the Kaiser Wilhelm on Saturday for the 
proposed six months’ rest and recuperation 
from the effects of the grip. They go di- 
rect to Naples for a ten days’ voyage, later 
visiting Switzerland and such other parts 
of Europe as shall seem best. 

Dr. W. S. Rainsford left, this week, for 
the Virginia Hot Springs, suffering from an 
attack of gout. 

Rev. M. B. Taylor, chaplain-in-chief of 
the G. A. R., began his pastoral service of 
the Park Church, Brooklyn, May 1. The 
surgeons are talking of using the ‘‘ X rays”’ 
to find the rebel bullet under the chaplain’s 
shoulder blade. 

Mr. William R. George is showing upon 
both sides of the river the plan and work- 
ing of his Junior Republic, using as an ob- 
ject lesson its sixteen-year old president, 
‘* Jakey ’ Smith, whose speeches and man- 
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ner favorably illustrate the bearing of such 
training on ‘the small boy problem,” 
which Mr. George is trying to solve, and 
with fair prospect of success. 

HUNTINGTON. 


BYPATHS OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


Ill, THE BICYCLE 





BY H. W. DUNNING, YALE UNIVERSITY 





Bicyclists go to Europe in yearly increas- 
ing numbers. Probably this is the most 
satisfactory way for a party of young men 
who wish to travel at a minimum expense. 
Its use, however, is by no means confined to 
young men. Many ladies take their ma- 
chines with them, and testify to the en- 
joyment of a bicycle trip. The greatest ob- 
jection is that one is so dependent upon the 
weather. It is an inexplicable fact that 
the bicyclist in a shower always thinks he 
is getting much wetter than if he were walk- 
ing. 

Many steamship lines charge from two to 
five dollars for the transportation of bicy- 
cles. This is an imposition upon the cy- 
clist. The plea that the bicycle requires 
careful handling is useless, for, despite the 
extra charge, they insist upon its remain- 
ing at the owner’s risk, It is merely a 
smal) way to make an extra dollar. In ad- 
dition to this they require that it shall be 
crated. This costs $3 more each way, and 
takes a day’s time besides the trouble and 
expense of sending it by express to the 
steamer. I generally ride my machine to 
the dock, and there, if necessary, take the 
two wheels out of the frame and tie the 
three pieces together. The Wilson and the 
Leyland Lines make no charge or unneces- 
sary trouble for cyclists. 

Denmark has always treated the bicycle 
hospitably. No duty has ever been levied 
on it and the rider is well treated by the 
public and at the hotels. Every dog barks at 
him, but he seems to do it as a matter of 
duty, for he rarely goes any further. The 
country has good roads, plenty of daylight 
in summer and comfortable hotels in all 
large towns. If one can escape the fre- 
quent showers he will have a very pleasant 
trip. Sweden has more fine scenery and in 
some respects a more interesting people. 
But the distances are long and sometimes 
the country is monotonous, Norway is 
more mountainous and a trifle more show- 
ery. In both these countries the cyclist 
will have to deposit a small sum (about 
eight dollars) which will be receipted for 
and returned upon his departure. Holland 
furnishes splendid riding, and enjoyable 
trips can be taken in all parts of Germany. 
Belgian roads are often paved for miles 
with unridable cobble stones. France has 
good roads and in the southern part excel- 
lent weather in spring and fall. The peas- 
ants, unfortunately, have their shoes filled 
with heavy-headed nails. These drop out 
on the road and, as they are always found 
with the point up, punctured tires are not 
uncommon. The French peasant is not ir- 
clined to be more than civil to the cyclist. 
In these countries a bicycle accompanied 
by its owner can usually be taken in free of 
duty, but if it is exacted, he can reclaim it 
on leaving. Switzerland is too hilly to at- 
tract many riders, Austria and Italy re 
quire the deposit of a heavy duty. The 
former country has excellent roads and an 
interesting trip can be planned in the Tyrol. 
In its southern portion the Dolomites offer a 
field not yet opened by the railroad. Ita'y 
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is hot and dusty in summer, but this does 
not deter every one. I have had no experi- 
ence in Russia but met a couple of Finland- 
ers in Sweden last summer who informed 
me that bicyclists were numerous there, and 
it is probable that they do not meet with 
more trouble and restrictions than other 
travelers, 

It is best to take a good American wheel. 
Foreign ones of equal quality are no cheaper 
and considerably heavier. The machine 
should be carefully tested before starting. 
The rider should understand it thoroughly 
and always be able to superintend and, if 
necessary, to do any repairing. If you re- 
quire assistance go to the best shop and 
explain that you wish its facilities at your 
immediate disposal and are willing, if neces- 
sary, to pay atrifleextra, Then take charge 
of the work yourself. The tool bag should 
contain a pump, wrench, pair of small pliers 
and a tire repair kit. I regard a double 
tube tire as a necessity. A puncture made 
by a nail or tack is easy to repair in a single 
tube, but a cut or rent is another matter. 
It is almost impossible to do anything in 
this case except to get a new tire. In this 
country, where single tubes are common, 
repairers can usually be found who are able 
to vulcanizs the rent, but in Europe they 
are practically unknown. I used a Hart- 
ford single tube tire last summer, cut it 
with a piece of glass in Danmark and bad 
no end of trouble, In such a case the guar- 
antee of the maker is of little practical 
value. I regard the Morgan and Wright 
quick repair tire as the best now on the 
market for a long tour. The repair kit is 
light and simple and punctures are quickly 
mended. Should you be so unfortunate as 
to get a puncture near a former one, the 
quick repair principle will not work, but 
the tire can be treated as an ordinary dou- 
ble tube. A good brake is a necessity in 
an unfamiliar country. A foot brake on 
the front wheel weighs but a few ounces 
and is very effisient. It is unpleasant to 
have to work back-pedaling going down 
hill, and the brake will often save the ma- 
chine and its rider from accident, A bell 
is also required. I have found hickory 
handle bars very satisfactory. They are 
stronger than metal ones and much more 
elastic. Care should be taken to have a 
good and well-fitting saddle. Most Euro- 
pean cities have special laws pertaining to 
bicyclists, but these are liberally construed 
in the case of tourists. Be sure always to 
have a good road map and familiarize your- 
self with the names of the villages on your 
route. It will do little good to inquire the 
way to Berlin when but a few miles from 
Paris, Every one, especially bicyclists and 
pedestrians, should take pains to be civil to 
people whom they meet. It costs nothing 
and pays well. In most parts of Europe it 
is customary on the road for travelers to 
salute each other in passing. It is a pleas- 
ant custom and should not be suffered to 
die out. 

TheCyclists’ Touring Club has done much 
for tourists. Special privileges and prices 
are accorded to its members at many hotels, 
repair shops and custom houses. They 
have access to specially prepared road- 
books. It has a representative in many 
places in Europe. The Touring Club of 
France holds a similar position on the Cor- 
tinent. There are also local organizations, 
sometimes covering a large territory, which 
it is advisable to join if one intends to 
cycle there for some time. 
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The Spiritual Dangers of Theological Study 


There is a prevailing impression that the- 
ological study in the seminaries has a tend- 
ency to dull or deaden spiritual feeling. 
This impression finds definite statement in 
a recent number of The Congregationalist, 
where a cultivated layman is reported to 
have said that the atmosphere of a divinity 
school is apt to be unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of the spiritual life; that theol- 
ogy is approached as a science would be, 
and so much strength is necessarily ex- 
pended upon criticism and investigation 
that the men have little time and inclina- 
tion for real soul culture. 

This candid view deserves and calle for 
candid consideration. My constant asso- 
ciation with theological students has given 
me favorable opportunity of observation, 
and my opinion may therefore be regarded 
as of some value. Iam not disposed, merely 
because I am instructor in a divinity school, 
to deny the criticism, but, being in some 
measure responsible, I am all the more con- 
cerned to ascertain the truth, and to at- 
tempt the correction of any dangerous tend- 
ency which may exist. 

The criticism really goes farther than to 
the time and strength which intellectual 
studies consume. The danger to spiritual 
life irom that reason alone is inappreciable. 
There is nothing in the study of chemistry, 
for example, to affect the religious spirit. 
It may absorb time, but otherwise has no 
relation, or, at most, a remote relation to 
faith and duty. But theology is not ex- 
actly like the natural sciences. It pertains 
to the spiritual life. It has to do with 
God's revelation in Christ for the redemr- 
tion of men from sin to holiness, It is a 
sacred science, aspiritual philosophy. Spir- 
itual things must be spiritually discerned. 
The critical examination of such truth may 
rob it ofsacredness, The intellectual study 
of religion may destroy reverence and trust 
and zeal. The layman would doubtless 
agree with me that the danger arises, not 
so much from the time devoted to study, as 
from the habit of subjecting the sacred 
truths of Christianity to purely intellectual 
investigation. 

The criticism is not so indiscriminate, 
however, as to assume that there is no in- 
tellectual element in religion. It will not 
be maintained that Christianity appeals 
only to unintelligent emotion. Religion 
without knowledge is superstition, or mys- 
ticism, or physical excitement. No Protes- 
tant supposes that ignorance is the mother 
of devotion. The best and strongest faith 
is intelligent faith, The layman thinks it 
no reproach that he is called a cultivated 
layman. The intellectual and emotional 
are mutually dependent in religion. Knowl- 
edge and faith combine to create Christian 
character. Feeling is to be informed with 
knowledge; knowledge is to be infused with 
feeling, as with the oratory of Fox, of 
which it was said that his thought seemed 
to be all feeling and his feeling all thought. 

Danger to spiritual life existe, then, only 
if the study of theology is exclusively or 
predominantly intellectual, only if the ethi- 
cal and spiritual significance of truth is 
ignored, only if students assume that spirit- 
ual things are completely discerned when 
they are critically discerned. Now, what- 
ever the case may have been in the past, 


By Prof. George Harris, Andover 


the studies and lectures of a theological 
course at the present time are characterized 
by revererce, by spirituality, by recognition 
of the moral and religious motive power of 
Christianity, by inquiry concerning the 
needs of men and by the application of 
the gospel in preaching, in pastoral work 
and in missions at home and abroad. 

There are some necessary studies which 
require the intellectual rather than the re- 
ligious method, such as the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, Grammar and etymology 
are matters of knowledge, The religious 
spirit appears chiefly in thoroughness, pa- 
tience and faithfulness. But the study of 
a language need have no unfavorable effect 
on the spiritual life. The authorship, date, 
and occasion of the composition of the books 
of the Bible, as of any other literature, are 
critical inquiries, although they throw light 
on the religious significance of the writings. 
But a student is not disinclined to pray be- 
cause he has learned that the book of Isaiah 
was written by two authors. That knowl- 
edge, indeed, may clear his mind of con- 
fusion, and may give added power to the 
truth contained in that immortal book. 
After the language and history of the Bible 
are understood, its meaning is studied. In- 
terpretation is the principal object. Half 
of the entire theological course is devoted 
to the careful, intelligent, complete com- 
prehension of the truth contained in the 
Old and New Testaments, Instead of the 
purely textual, atomistic exegesis which 
formerly prevailed, study is now broadened 
to include the theology of the Bible, the 
beliefs and teaching of each writer, the 
progress of doctrine, the history of Israel, 
the life of Christ, the planting and growth 
of the ciurch and of the kingdom of 
God. 

Critical study merely furnishes the tools 
by which the religious significance and 
power of revelation can be apprehended. 
As a competent teacher of the classics does 
not confine instruction to grammar and ety- 
mology, but brings out the literary quality 
and beauty, the poetry and the philosophy 
of the writers, so the Biblical teacher tran- 
scends that which is technical and critical 
to bring out the moral and religious values 
of the sacred Scriptures. The practical 
uses Of criticism itself are not overlooked. 
In Andover Seminary a course of lectures 
is given on the pastor’s use of the higher 
criticism, The effect of Biblical studies, 
to my certain knowledge, is such that the 
young men would gladly subscribe to the 
fine article of the Westminster Confession 
concerning ‘‘the heavenliness of the mat- 
ter, the effisacy of the doctrine, the majesty 
of the style, the consent of all the parts, 
the scope of the whole (which is to give all 
glory to God), the full diecovery it makes 
of the only way of man’s salvation, the 
many other incomparable excellencies, and 
the entire perfection ’’ of the Bible. 

The study of sytematic theology is sup- 
posed to be especially unfavorable to spirit- 
uality. It is thought of as controversial, 
hairsplitting, rationalistic. It is believed 
that it does more to create doubts than to 
strengthen faith. That it has been open to 
this reproach under some instructors can- 
not be denied. When the object was to 
construct a system invulnerable to attack, 


to set new school against old school, Cal- 
vinism against Arminianism, consistent Cal- 
vinism against illogical Calvinism, a gov- 
ernmental theory of atonement against an 
Anselmic or a moral influence theory, dy- 
namic against verbal inspiration, the eter- 
nal co equality against the eternal genera- 
tion of the Son, then, indeed, the study of 
theology was arid, profitless, confusing, and 
foreign or hostile to spiritual life and to the 
simplicity which is towards Christ. A the- 
ological class was an anvil on which the 
professor hammered out his opinions and 
his opponents, when for such purposes it 
would have been enough to give him leave 
to print. 

The theological instruction of today may 
not be as brilliant and exciting as the con- 
troversial discussions which have died out, 
But it is constructive, positive, reverent, 
and has some sense of proportion. It stud- 
ies the actual revelation of God in Christ, 
the real facts of sin and heredity, the hia- 
torical person of Christ, the love of God in 
redemption, the Christian character, and 
the kingdom of God. There is no stifling 
of questions and doubts which arise. But 
they are the doubts and questions of mod- 
ern times, of the science and philosophy of 
today rather than scholastic quiddities and 
the microscopic differences which distin- 
quish phases of evangelical belief. Let one 
read the theological works of Prof. Samuel 
Harris as an example of present methods of 
teaching, and one will see that the spiritual 
life of young men is promoted and deep- 
ened, rather than hindered and arrested, by 
the study of theology. Much depends on 
teachers at any time. Butin all American 
lecture-rooms the tone is now devout; there 
is earnest search for the truth, and the the. 
ology is that which can be preached as well 
as that which can be defended, 

Space does not permit me to describe 
other studies. Church history, covering 
the development of doctrine, the forms of 
worship and the progress of Christianity, 
confirms faith; and homiletics, devoted to 
the art of preaching, is eminently practi- 
cal, 

The distinctively religious life and work 
of students is not neglected. Besides daily 
prayers and services on Sunday, there are 
class prayer meetings every week, addresses 
by pastors and missionaries, work in neigh- 
boring churches and preaching during the 
summer vacations. s 

Life in community is certainly different 
in some respects from life elsewhere. Its 
separateness has some dangers and likewise 
some advantages. The constant fellowship 
of young men who have kindred aims is 
generous and inspiring. It does not de- 
press but raises the spiritual tone. 

Theological students are anlike in char- 
acter as they are in intellect. But the type 
is good. The men have high ideals; they 
are deeply in earnest; they are generous to 
one another and are willing to work wher- 
ever they can do good. Their improvement 
during the three years is, in most cases, 
marked aud gratifying. Some of them ma- 
ture wonderfully in mind and character. 
They enter as boys from college. They go 
out as men and as able ministers of the 
gospel. Although they have much to learn 
from experience, yet in point of character, 
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of devotion and of noble purpose a gradu- 
ating class of twenty or thirty students 
would compare favorably with an equal 
number of ministers who compose a local 
Association. 

Occasionally students stray away into the 
Unitarian body or abandon the ministry. 
That is true of five students in the last four- 
teen classes of Andover Seminary, But it 
is not due to their studies, as they have 
themselves admitted, but to other infliu- 
ences. Nor have any of them been pre emi- 
nently distinguished for critical scholarship 
and intellectual ability. On the other hand, 
it is the rule that the best scholars have the 
deepest spiritual insight and religious ear- 
nestness, 

The fact is that there are spiritual dan- 
gers in all pursuits. The pastorate itself is 
not free from danger to high ideals, The 
mechanism of church work, the secularities 
of the parish, the competition of churches 
and their pride in numbers and outward 
success, the worldliness of Christians, the 
criticiam of sermons, the routine of visita- 
tion are conditions against which a minister 
must guard himeelf lest his high spiritual 
and intellectual standards be lowered, 

There may be some danger to spiritual 
life in the studies of a theological course. 
I am not apprehensive, however, on the side 
of excessive intellectuality. A symmetrical 
education is aimed at, which shall produce 
healthy, sensible, well-informed, cultivated, 
earnest, noble and sympathetic men. With 
that aim constantly in view, thorough koow!l- 
edge of the Bible, of Christian theology, of 
the history of the church, and of the needs 
and demands of men will not hinder but 
will surely promote religious character and 
spiritual power. 


—_ a - 


DEAOON DUDLEY'S SUNDAYS IN 
BOSTON 


Ix 
BY ALDEW ENDECOTT 


‘Tt seems to me this list of churches and 
meetings and ministers and subjects and 
music is exactly the same every Saturday 
night,’’ said Deacon Dudley, as he laid the 
Transcript on the table, ‘‘and nothing in it 
looks very inviting.’’ , 

‘‘Perhaps,” remarked Mrs. Dudley, ‘‘ we 
haven’t been looking in this list for the 
things that would satisfy us most. We've 
been so much engaged in hunting up in- 
teresting things in churches that maybe 
we've come to care too little about worship- 
ing in them.” 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder,” sighed the deacon. 

With the quick intuition of a loving wife 
Mrs. Dudley detected her husband’s home- 
sick mood, and a bright idea came to her. 
Laying her hand upon his shoulder—the 
nearest approach to a caress in which she 
ever indulged—she said with her most en- 
gaging smile, ‘‘Suppose we settle down at 
the Old South again for mornings and go to 
these other places afternoons.”’ 

The proposition was favorably received 
and they fared forth the next morning feel- 
ing, as the deacon expressed it, ‘‘ like Chris- 
tians once more.”’ 

They were early, but there were familiar 
faces in the vestibule, and one or two quiet, 
pleasant greetings they received made them 
feel that they had come into a home and 
were known by the family. The pew they 
sat in was restful. The harmonious colors 
and rich carving made an impression on 
them like quiet, solemn music and the choir 
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of angels in the stained glass window over 
the pulpit seemed as though they were just 
ready to break forth in singing, ‘* Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good 
will to men,’’ That sentiment grew every 
moment in their thoughts, till before the 
service began they realized the home feeling 
which is among the choicest and most help- 
ful experiencesin public worship. The gal- 
leries, which are free, were first filled, and 
the Dudleys were impressed by the prepon- 
derance of young meu in them, Students, 
artisans, clerks, intelligent and manly, ap- 
peared ready for a message to inspire them 
and expecting to hear it. LEatire families 
kept coming quietly up the aisles, led by 
substantial looking men, till almost every 
seat was filled. There was an atmosphere 
of cheerful reverence, as though they all 
felt that they were one company, united in 
one purpose, The homogeneousness of a 
family church impressed the Dudleys as 
never before. Their experiences elsewhere, 
all unconsciously, had enlarged their hori- 
zon of thought, for they no longer felt a 
sense of loneliness or neglect as they sat 
among the worshipers, They wondered 
why they bad been oppressed that first Sun- 
day by the beautiful surroundings and dimly 
realized that the fault was their own, The 
conditions were unchanged, but O, how dif- 
ferent everything seemed! 

‘*Somehow,”’ whispered Mrs. Dudley to 
her husband, ‘‘I think God is smiling on us 
for coming to worship where we belong.” 

Just then a sweet soprano voice from the 
choir rose with the organ notes, which for 
some time had been softly falling on their 
ears, and voiced their thoughts: 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare 

And feed me with a shepherd’s care. 
And from that time they forgot themselves, 
absorbed in the service. The chapter in 
the Acts which Dr. Gordon read brought 
home to them a new sense of Paul’s tri- 
umphant march through the nations with a 
conquering gorpel. The pastoral prayer in- 
terpreted their own sense of gratitude to 
God and need of forgiveness, and brought 
to them the assurance of it. It voiced their 
aspirations and at the same time it was all- 
embracing. It made them feel that their 
own life was hid with Christ in God, and 
that he who had saved them died for the 
whole world and was reconciling the world 
to God, 

When the choir sang the deacon looked 
at the angels in the window as though he 
knew it was to them he was listening, and 
when the congregation sang he looked at 
Dr. Blagden’s bust in front of the platform 
as though he wondered why that venerable 
pastor did not lead the people, 

‘‘That’s what I call a meaty discourse,”’ 
said Deacon Dudley toa gentleman as they 
passed out. A hearty assent was given, 
and before the Dudleys were aware they 
were talking glibly with several in the ves- 
tibule, 

‘¢ What nice, sociable folks they are here, 
Jacob,’”’ exclaimed Mrs, Dudley, with charm- 
ing naiveté, as they walked home together. 

‘So they are,” said he, ‘I never should 
have thought they were not if I’d been so- 
ciable enough myself to find out what they 
are, I pity people that don’t belong some- 
where in church, even if they're only spend- 
ing a few weeks in the city. I tell you, 
Hannah, I’ve gone far enough about this 
town hunting for the Lord. I’m content to 
worship him in the O!d South Church.” 
And Hannah breathed a devout Amen. 
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PRAYER MEEKTING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 23-29, Peace—When to Seek It, 
ard How. Gen. 13: 5-18, 

If we are followers of the Prince of Peace, 
if the beatitude, ‘ Blessed are the peacemak- 
ers,’’ means anything to us, then we are in 
duty bound to seek peace at all times. Hence 
the answer to our first question must be, 
“now.” We certainly want at this very mo- 
ment peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We want to live today at peace with 
allmen. And O, how much we want, in these 
days of tumults and wars, the prevalence of 
peace throughout the earth. But, first of all, 
we must understand the nature of peace and 
the only effective means of securing it. 

Upon that massive tomb, just dedicated in 
New York in honor of General Grant, the 
only inscription is that memorable sentence 
uttered by him at the conclusion of the war, 
‘Let us have peace’ Significant indeed it is 
that upon the mausoleum of one of the great- 
est soldiers the world has ever known should 
be no token tn carving or epitaph of the glo- 
ries and the pomp of war. Those who re- 
jected for thia tomb every adornment that 
savored of the shock of battle understood well 
the character of the hero there buried. The 
best thing about this soldier, whose praises 
have been rehearsed afresh all over the land 
of late, was that he was essentially a man of 
peace. He hated war. It was only, in his 
thought, the necessary means to an end. 
Awful as are the horrors of carnage they are 
to be allowed—so General Grant believed—if 
thereby wrong is overthrown and righteous- 
ness established. This explains why he sent 
battalion after battalion in what seemed at 
first only reckless and fruitless assaults upon 
the enemy. He meant to fight it out, if it 
took allsummer. When other generals lagged 
and vacillated Grant, knowing just where he 
wanted to strike, moved forward persistently 
and to victory. 

There is a lesson here for our Christian 
lives. In the interest of a false peace we are 
often tempted to compromise with our spirit- 
ual enemies when instead we ought to fight 
them to the bitter end. There is one thing of 
greater consequence than peace, and that is 
righteousness. It may be that if we are seek- 
ing first the kingdom of heaven and its right- 
eousness we shall not be able, even though 
we try our best, to live at peace with all men. 
Peace that is the outcome of an easy, good- 
natured temperament, which hates to have 
any trouble with anybody, is no peace at all. 
Certain phases of what has passed during the 
last year as peace in Europe have been more 
disgraceful to the Christian Powers than war. 
We should often get on better in human re- 
lationships if we were not quite so anxious to 
be on pleasant terms with everybody. There 
come times in our life—perhaps it will come 
in your life or mine today or tomorrow— 
when, if we would see the right thing done, 
the true word spoken, the wronged man dealt 
fairly with, the unpopular cause decently 
treated, we must take issue with our friends, 
our neighbors, even with those at our own 
fireside, 

But such action as this, even if it cause 
temporary friction, must be taken in the in- 
terest of peace and with the spirit of the 
Prince of Peace in our hearts. He had to do 
and say many things that caused an infinite 
amount of commotion, but he did and said 
them calmly and tenderly. He wanted peace 
to prevail, but he knew it could only c ime as 
the result of the enthronement of righteous- 
ness and truth and purity in the hearts of all 
men and in all human relationships. Let as 
always seek for peace, but let us seek as zeal- 
ously the thiogs that make for peace, 

Parall:! verses: Pa. 34: 14; 119: 165; Prov. 
3: 1, 2; lea. 32: 17; 48: 18 22; 2 Tim 2: 22; 
Heb. 12: 14; Jas. 3: 18; Rom. 12: 18; 14:19. 
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A SPRAY OF APPLE-BLOOM 


Sweeter to me than rarer flowers 
This spray of pinky apple-bloom, 

That sheds throughout these morning hours 
Its delicate perfume. 


Beneath me, like a foamy sea,” 

The pear tree blossoms toss their snow; 
A robin sings exultantly 

Upon his perch below. 


I mark the stately elm, whose boughs 
Are feathered with the fairest green, 

The maples, where the wrens carouse, 
The lilac’s budding screen ; 


I note the nodding wealth of grass, 
Dewed with the drops of opal rain, 

Syringas stirred by winds that pass, 
The ivy’s slender skein; 


Yet naught so holds my heart in snare 
As doth this spray of apple-bloom, 

Freighting the amber morning air 
With delicate perfume. 


From it I glean a prophecy 
Of joy for summer’s golden day, 
When there fulfillment fair shall be 
Of all the hopes of May. 
—Clinton Scollard. 


ns 


In line with the article in Mothers in 
Council on Twilight Talks with Children is 
the advice given to a young mother to be- 
gin very early to teach her baby to pray. 
Consequently before he was able to walk or 
talk she took the little one in her arms, 
when he was ready for bed, and sang a 
simple little prayer in rhyme, To the 
mother herself this beginning of evening 
devotions with her child was infinitely 
sweet and precious, and she was surprised, 
as time went op, to notice how soon the 
little fellow seemed to grasp the spirit of 
these earnest moments, to stop his laughter 
and frolic and to cuddle down soberly in 
his mother’s arms. It was but a step to 
teach him to repeat his own prayer as soon 
as the baby tongue could frame the words, 
and now the sturdy boy of four years joins 
in the Lord’s Prayer at family worship. 


The Japanese have a pretty custom of 
celebrating the blossoming of the fruit 
trees by a general holiday. They go in 
parties to the plum and eherry gardens and 
give themselves up to the enjoyment of na- 
ture. Practical Americans, whose thought 
of a holiday is almost inevitably associated 
with a national eveot, the celebration of 
which shall serve to cultivate the spirit of 
patriotism, may perhaps fail to understand 
the enthusiasm of their esthetic and nature- 
loving cousins. But an excursion into the 
country when our own orchards are pink and 
white with exquisite beauty can hardly fail 
to impress the most sordid, making them 
wish that Memorial Day might come in 
apple blossom time. The Japanese love 
their plum and cherry blossoms, as almost 
every decorated article they send us can 
testify; indeed, they have artists who make 
the painting of these flowers their life 
work, Yet our apple blossoms are quite as 
beautiful and worthy of as true and general 
appreciation. Now that cheap electric cars 
bring the country within easy reach of all 
city dwellers, it would be a pity for any one 
to miss seeing the world in its blossoming 
time, when present beauty is linked with 
the promise of future fruit-bearing. 
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PARENTS IN LEAGUE 


BY ELLEN CONWAY 


‘‘The parents are really the only ones 
who can do anything about it,’’ said the 
member of the school board to the anxious 
mamma who was making her wail to him 
about graduating expenses. ‘‘The teach- 
ers may talk and the committee may talk, 
but the scholars will do pretty much what 
they please in spite of them. But the par- 
ents could nip the whole business in the 
bud if they chose. Why not?”’ 

Is there not really a deal of force in the 
suggestion? Every thoughtful person must 
deplore the increasing expense which the 
graduation seasons are bringing, not only 
in the colleges and high schools, but even 
in the grammar grades. Those who are 
not personally inconvenienced by it realize 
the inconvenience which it means to others, 
Indeed inconvenience is a very inadequate 
word for it. For many families it has re- 
quired the most rigid economy and self- 
denial to carry the child through the course 
at all. To provide, at the end, a dress too 
delicate to be of substantial use again, with 
gloves, slippers, fan and all the other acces- 
sories, and perhaps a carriage to convey the 
finery in safety to the hall, several dozen 
photographs, tickets to an elaborate recep- 
tion with the cost of music and refresh- 
ments, programs, and what not to be met by 
their sale, badges, batons and ribbons for 
ushers, a class pin—ali this is more than 
‘*the last straw.”’ It is enough, in antici- 
pation, to deter many parents from making 
the attempt to send the child to school at 
all, 
matter for the census taker—but it is un- 
doubtedly true that a great many boys and 
girls are losing a college education, and 
many more a high school course, because 
their parents cannot meet just such need- 
less expenses as these. By their loss the 
whole community loses. 

But all this is trite enough. We all rec- 
ognize the evil. The only question is as to 
the remedy. And, as to that, was not the 
member of the school board right? 

The periodical literature provided for 
young people fairly teems with tales and 
arguments intended to bring them to a bet- 
ter mind in this matter. We all know how 
Mabel, whose father is worth his hundred 
thousand, conspires with Edith, whose fa- 
ther counts by millions, to forego the lovely 
silk and elegant satin they had set their 
hearts on, and dress for their graduation in 
plain white muslin, and how charming the 
two girls—a beautiful blonde and a brilliant 
brunette — appear in thetr simple attire, 
Doubtless their example has been of some 
use, But why should such dec'sions be 
left to Mabel and Edith and their coterie 
of followers? Why should not Mabel’s 
mamma and Edith’s mamma have ruled 
out silks and satins in the first place? 
And why, to come down to a mu bh more 
practical question, should not the mammas 
of Katharine and Margaret, and Louise and 
all the rest, whose incomes range along in 
the modest hundreds, have insisted from 
the very beginning on plain gowns for their 
girls, irrespective of what Edith and Mabel 
might elect to do? 

‘*Why?’’ The reason is not far to seek. 
Because none of them knew what the rest 
were planning, and none of them had the 
heart to insist on her own dear girl’s doing 
what might make her reem peculiar. Here 
is the great opportunity for our league of 


There are no satatistics—it is not a 
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We are suffering for want of ‘* or- 
ganization.’’ All the other classes in the 
community are ‘‘ organized.’’ Our young 
people, by the very fact of their constant, 
daily association, are practically ‘ organ- 
ized.’’ That familiar expression of theirs, 
‘all the boys”? are going to do this, ‘ all 
the girls” are going to wear that—what is 
it but the summons of organized juvenile 
opinion? And how often does mature pa- 
rental judgment — isolated, unsupported, 
helpless— attempt anything but uncondi- 
tional surrender to it? 

Seriously, might not a little judicious 
consultation among parents accomplish 
something quite worth the trouble it would 
cost? It need not involve a formal can- 
vass. Just a little, simple, natural plan- 
ning together among mothers who often 
meet, and perhaps an attempt on the part 
of each of these to make it in her way to 
see a few more, and the problem for one 
year’s class would be solved, If there were 
still a few who stood out for extravagance 
and display, 0 matter. If once the major- 
ity are on the side of simplicity the point 
is gained. 

Our boys and girls are not ambitious— 
not most of them—to outshine each other. 
They only have the natural dislike for be 
ing conspicaous by their plainness. It is 
not strange that a girl does not want to 
be the only one without a bouquet, but if 
the fashion of the year is once set against 
bouquets she will be almost as willing to 
follow that fashion as the other. No boy 
likes to have his father thought stingy. 
But the stinginess of a whole classful of 
fathers would cease to be counted stingi 
ness at all, 

The league of parents would find oppor- 
tunities for usefulness at other times than 
graduation. The presents to teachers, which 
are forbidden in some schools and in al- 
most all are felt to be burdensome, might 
be done away with by a little concerted 
action on the part of those parents whose 
means and social standing place them above 
the suspicion of niggardliness. The end- 
less entertainments, which teachers find 
such an interference with the legitimate 
work of the school, could not go on in the 
face of ‘such a league. Even athletics—but 
who would be rash enough to predict the 
result if once an irresistible force should 
meet an immovable mass? 

-A multitude of minor social perplexities 
would disappear if there could be a more 
general understanding among parents. Late 
parties, long bicycle rides, clubs that take 
time needed for study, muslin dresses on 
winter evenings, spring coats put on by the 
calendar instead of the thermometer—every 
mother knows that these things are cov- 
eted, not so much for their own sake, as 
because ‘‘everybedy else’? has them. Do 
let us begin to use:a little of our tact and 
diplomacy in seeing to it that ‘‘ everybody 


else’? hasn’t! 
i 


When Elijah was utterly depressed in mind 
and believed that his brave attempt to create 
a reformation in Israel had completely failed, 
and that there was nobody left that cared for 
the true God, and was ready to die of a broken 
heart, then God gave him a quiet desert, far 
from distraction, then a good sleep, then a 
comfortable meal, then sleep again, then more 
food and then a six-weeks’ vacation. After 
that he recovered his spirits, and was greatly 
improved in his faith in God, as well as in 
bodily condition. One’s religious moods, if 
not his religious life, may ofteu depend on the 
condition of the body.—Canada Lancet. 
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Camera Hints for Young People 


By Clifton Johnson, With Illustrations by the Author 


An amateur photographer of considerable 
reputation once said to me that out of the 
many hundreds of pictures he had made 
there were only about three which he 
thought really good. But those three were 
a satisfaction that repaid all his labor and 
anxiety with the others. This striving for 
perfection, this willingness to give all that 
one has for the pearl of great price, is a 
good attitude to take. It imparts zest and 
interest to the work. Few lines of endeavor 
are more subject to accident than photog- 
raphy that deals with life and nature, and 
the failures and half-successes that strew 
one’s course are like the débris that marks 
the retreat of a sorely beset 
army. But, if one is a true 
enthusiast, this does not dis- 
courage. That will.o’-the-wisp, 
perfection, still dances on be- 
fore, and the buoyant hope of 
catching him is never lost. As 
to the failures, learn what you 
can from them and let them 
go. They are to be expected 
and regrets are wasted. 

In the matter of subjects 
there are few things that can- 
not be made interesting, and, 
if one has a gift for seeing, the 
material is almost inexhausti- 
ble, even in prosaic surround- 
ings. The amateur of whom I 
spoke in the opening paragraph 
was tramping with me one day 
when we came on a brushy 
pond at the edge of awood, It 
was just an ordinary stagnant 
little sheet of water less than 
a quarter of an acre in extent, 
and in dry summer weather it 
sank away to almost nothing 
and was overgrown with reeds 
and grasses. Yet this amateur 
thought it a gem, and declared 
that if he lived near he would 
buy the pond and the land 
surrounding and keep it ex 
pressly for his picture making. 
He saw material for many days’ 
work on the borders of this 
pond, and was confident that 
right there, give him time, he could add 
one more to his list of perfect photo- 
graphs. No doubt he was right. The 
scene changes with every footstep, and 
each passing season makes the whole as- 
pect new. A friend suggested recently that 
an interesting series of pictures could be 
made by selecting a pleasant scene and 
photographing it each month through the 
year on the same day of the month and 
from the same point of view. As an enter- 
taining bit of out-of-door study this is a 
very good idea. I mention it, and the dis- 
tinguished amateur’s longing to own a pond, 
to show what possibilities a person of im- 
agination can discover in humble material. 

In its broader meaning the word “ artist’’ 
includes every one who exercises selective 
power and puts individuality into his work. 
The term in this sense includes the pho- 
tographer, for selection underlies all he 
does, Inchoosing subjects and making ex- 
posures he is essentially an artist, even 
though a very oungling one; and it is worth 
his while definitely to realize that he is 


working in art, not simply mechanics, and 
to treat his material accordingly. The 
principles that apply in making a picture 
are just the same for a photograph as for a 
painting on canvas, 

In the first place, the subject should have 
a meaning, and it should be properly bal- 
anced and composed. Notice the pictures 
in art galleries and in our best magazines 
and weeklies, and see how trained artists 
treat their material. The foundation req- 
uisite is that the bit of life or nature se- 
lected for a picture should be something 
more than commonplace—it should be beau- 
tiful, or odd, or in some way characteristic 















































and possessing real interest and story-tell- 
ing quality. 

Let me indicate briefly the main points 
in composition. The chief feature of the 
picture, its center of attraction, should be 
near the middle, yet not exactly, lest the 
effect be mechanical. If too far to one side 
the balance is lost. Avoid having the hori- 
zon line run through the middle of the pic- 
ture, unless it is much hidden by objects 
that intervene. The effect is less stiff if it 
comes either above or below that point. In 
the same way any prominent lines that run 
through the picture, either horizontally or 
perpendicularly, and divide it into equal 
sections are bad, The same unpleasant 
effect is often the result of having two 
equally important objects of the same sort, 
like two trees or two houses, appear, one 
on each side of the picture. You tell two 
stories, which is always a mistake, or else 
repeat two commonplaces. Avoid as far as 
possible having two objects come against 
or over each other. For instance, a man on 
a roadway ought not to be pictured in line 


with a tree trunk, or, if the man is in his 
house yard, he ought not to stand in line 
with a piazza post or house corner. Usu- 
ally, when a figure is the chief feature of 
a picture, there should be more space left 
on the side toward which the person faces 
than behind. 

But, having avoided these defects, which 
savor of the mechanical, instead of making 
for variety and ease and charm, I believe in 
a good deal of freedom, Take what inter- 
ests and pleases you, and if a subject does 
not attract you don’t take it, even if it 
seems theoretically just right. In the lat- 
ter case something is sure to be lacking, 
and the picture, if made, would 
be cold and unsatisfactory. A 
photograph should be some- 
thing more than a record of 
facts. It should have sgenti- 
ment. This sentiment is largely 
dependent on the atmosphere 
and the lights and shadows, 
One of the common super- 
stitions among amateurs is 
that you must not aim sunward 
when you take a photograph. 
Of course care has to be taken, 
or you will find “‘ ghosts’’ on 
the negative. But it is well 
worth while to take risks, for 
in no other direction do you 
get such good shadow masses 
and such gentle contrasts and 
gradations. So shade your lens 
and be cautious, and take the 
sunward prospect whenever it 
pleases you most. 

Probably it is in figure pic- 
tures that amateurs oftenest 
fall short of good art, In- 
deed, the figure picture that 
has a purpose and is true to 
life is rare. In most cases the 
photegrapher has one end in 
view—he wants a picture that 
will be a portrait of the person 
or persons who pose and in 
his intentness upon this pur- 
pose forgets all accessories. If 
he attempts a composition with 
a meaning, his effort is given 
to producing a ‘‘ pretty”’ picture, when he 
sbould try to make a real one. There is 
not much art left when truth is sacrificed 
to prettiness. 

Every photograph shouid be a little tran- 
script of life. The people you picture 
should be in the photograph just what 
they are in their everyday work or leisure. 
Portraiture should not be the chief motif, 
usually, but incidental. Asa rule the per- 
sons pictured should not be looking at you. 
The effect is too apt to be self-conscious 
and to lack repose. What you photegraph 
should be exactly the same as it would 
have been had you not been around at all. 
Such results are not easy to accomplish, but 
they are worth undertaking and they raise 
what you do at once to a higher plane. 
These life studies, too, have an increasing 
value as time goes on. Ways change, 
friends leave us; ten, twenty, fifty years 
hence pictures of the right sort that show 
these friends in the old surroundings will 
possess an interest not easy to imagine now. 

Pleasing and characteristic bita of life 
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abound—children at work and play, the 
various vehicles on the streets, the many 
phases of human labor in doors and out, 
the domestic animals—and now is the time 
to begin picture-making. In our climate 
there is no better season for photography 
than spring. In winter the light is too 
weak and the tendency is to make the 
picture flat and dull. In summer the light 
is too bright and there is too much glitter 
in contrast with black shadows. But in 
spring and in the later autumn months the 
light has plenty of force without losing its 
mellowness. 

One thing more I wish to speak of. It is 
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almond College. The college is wealthy, 
and it has several hundred pupils, who 
come to the glen from the families of the 
gentry all over the kingdom. It has a no- 
ble square of buildings on the banks of the 
Tochty and spacious grounds, yet here are 
these ancient, battered desks, that suggest 
the interior of a penal institution. Both 
students and faculty are very proud of 
these desks. They take pains to show them 
to all visitors, and call attention to the fact 
that there are very few schools in Britain 
that can boast of anything older or more 
defaced by boyish knives. The boys sit 
facing each other, and are supposed to be 





this—that there is a moral and ethical side 
to photography just as there is to every- 
thing else. In your pictures there is always 
something of your personality, not only in 
the selection of the subject, but in its more 
delicate aspect of atmosphere and senti- 
ment. If you are cold and unsympathetic 
your pictures will reflect the same qualities, 
Meanness, untruth, coarseness, all such 
blemishes of character will hurt your pho- 
tographs. There is every reason for up- 
rightness, for cultivating the graces, for 
loving the high things of life and for aim- 
ing at refinement and wholesomeness in 
one’s pleasures. Goodness alone does not 
make an artist, but it never binders, and 
sound qualities of heart and mind have a 
real art value even to an amateur photog- 
rapher. 

The three pictures that illustrate this ar- 
ticle illustrate also some of the principles I 
have tried to make clear. They are Scotch 
photographs, taken in the region now known 
as ‘‘Drumtochty” in the writings of- Ian 
Maclaren, The first is of the shoemaker’s 
lassie, scrubbing the stones of the path that 
leads from the street to the house door. 
One often sees the women in all parts of 
Britain at such labor, and this little girl 
had a fondness for work, and went at the 
scrubbing of her own accord. I found her 
just as pictured one Saturday morning, and 
I took her in the same position as when I 
first noticed her. 

Next, there is the stone schoolhouse 
viewed from the schoolyard. The master 
has just given the signal, and the children 
have left their games, formed in line, and 
are marching in to their studies. 

The third is a schoolroom corner in Glen- 
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partitioned apart, but they always keep a 
friendly hole cut through the partition. In 
marked contrast with the desks are the 
modern electric lights in the wall above. 
Pride in antiquity does not go to the length 
of studying by candlelight. 
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Comes the lure of green things growing, 
Comes the call of watera flowing— 

And the wayfarer desire 
Moves and wakes and would be going. 
Hark the migrant hosts of June 
Marching nearer noon by noon! 

Hark the gossip of the grasses 
Biyouacked beneath the moon! 

—C. G. D. Roberts. 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


A New York fashion expert estimates that 
the modest sum of $25,000 will suffice to make 
@ woman presentable among her friends in 
the best society circles. 

The craze for whist has reached such pro- 
portions that American women have held a 
whist congress in Philadelphia. One has a 
feeling something akin to pity for the several 
hundred delegates from women’s whist clubs 
who came from cities and towns in all parts 
of the country. 

Of the nine Seniors at Cornell University, 
recently elected to membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa, six were girls. When it is remem- 
bered that elections to this fraternity are 
based entirely upon the standing of the can- 
didates at or near the end of their college 
course, the triumph of these young women 
will be appreciated. 


An authority on children’s diet says that 
the craving of boys and girls for pickles is not 
unnatural and should be satisfied by supply- 
ing them with nature’s acids. At this season 
of the year it is well to give them in the morn- 
ing half a dozen thin slices of lemon powdered 
with sugar and in place of the everlasting oat- 
meal offer plenty of rhubarb. 


The Parents’ Congress which met in New 
York is worthy of note, not only because it 
was the first of the kind ever held in that city, 
but because, as Mrs. Noah H. Chapman, the 
presiding officer, remarked, it might properly 
be called a trinity of fathers, mothers and 
teachers, the audience being about equally 
divided into these three classes. 

By direction of the Omaha board of educa- 
tion boys in the public schools are asked to 
sign, of their own free will, a pledge to ab- 
stain from the use of tobacco during their 
schooldays, with the provision that they can 
be released from their promise at any time on 
request. The teachers report that very many 
pupils have signed the pledge and kept it 
honorably, with visible results. 


The summing up of the past year’s work 
shows that the Massachusetts Emergency and 
Hygiene Association has shed sweetness and 
light into the lives of several thousand women 
and children. Indeed, nearly 200,000, averag- 
ing over 1,000 daily, enjoyed the park of the 
Charles River gymnasium, and half that num- 
ber was the daily average at the gymnasium 
proper. As for the children’s summer play- 
grounds, opened by the association in the 
public school yards, over 1,800 poor tots had 
the unnamable joys of playing in sand heaps 
instead of hanging upon their mothers’ skirts 
or squabbling on hot pavements. This was 
done at something less than an average cost 
of $1 per child for the entire summer. 
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Closet and Altar 
Humility teaches us the necessity of prayer, 
fervor gives it flight and endurance, trust 
provides it with an immovable foundation. 





The careworn are so moody and gloomy 
that they have no eye for the wild flowers, 
and no ear for the song of birds or for the 
music of rippling brooks or autumn winds, 
But Jesus had an eye and ear for all sights 
and sounds of nature. ‘I say unto you 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.’ Inquire not 
curiously of what flower he spoke, as if it 
must needs have been some exceptionally 
lovely flower of gorgeous hue that called 
forth such an encomium. Jesus, I believe, 
would have said the same thing about the 
simplest wild flower that grows in the 
meadow or by the wayside—the snowdrop, 
the primrose or the daisy.—A. B. Bruce. 





Lord, to thy signal-light the trees 
In leaf and flower reply ; 
Let not my heart, more dull than these, 
Alone unwakened lie. 
—John B. Tabb. 





Grand as nature is, it only typifies some- 
thing grander in man; unconscious hights 
and breadths and depths within him, waiting 
to embosom themselves within the life and 
light of God. Seeking that ineffable one- 
ness with him, man and nature send up to- 
gether ene yearning response through the 
holy silence: ‘‘Grant us thy peace!”’— 
Lucy Larcom. 





One Spirit—His, 
Who wore the plaited thorns with bleeding 
brows, 
Rules universal nature. Not a flower 
But shows some touch in freckle, streak orstain 
Of his unrivaled pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odors, and imparts their hues, 
And bathes their eyes with nectar. 
Happy who walks with him! whom, what he 
finds 
Of flavor or of scent, in fruit or flower, 
Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad, majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 
— Cowper. 





© Lord God! whose ways are most 
wonderful, receive our thanksgiving for 
the rénewed beauty thou bringest into 
the eattb. For thou bast so fasbioned 
us that, when the west wind blows and 
the summer comes, the river of God is 
at its fullest. nto our senses and, if 
we are wise, into our beart and spirit 
comes the joy of God; and we, bebold= 
ing this outward beauty, are called to 
meditate toucbing the very ways and 
works of the Lord. © God, lift us up 
for this time, if it be but for an bour, 
above the things tbat bave too mucb 
sway overt us, and cause us to bave com= 
munition witb nature. May we question 
the meanest and simplest flower tbat 
gtows as to the thougbt of its Maker 
when it went forth from tbe band of 
God. Wt thou makest a feast, give us 
atrace to be tbyp guests in thanksgiving 
and gladness. Det none of us turn sul- 
lenlp from tbyp splendor. Let none of 
us be weak enougb to suffer even the 
sbadow of deatb to sbut out tby joy. 
Fill us witb great thougbts and give us 
tbe skill, courage and patience to make 
those thougbts become good acts, lest 
they end in themselves as blossoms tbat 
are followed by no fruit. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


Blessed Lord, thou art infinite in love and 
tenderness, and dost comfort us even as a 
mother comforteth. Thou dost long and wait 
with patience day by day for the unfolding of 
thine own nature within us. Thou dost re- 
joice in every sign of victory over the lower 
and every up-reaching toward the higher. 
And so thou art by our side continually, our 
divine Inspirer and never failing Friend. 
We pray thou wilt make this love of thine 
more real to us. Help us who are mothers to 
realize that we are the children of a King 
and that thou dost include in thy dear family 
the children’s children, that the yearning of 
our hearts for them is but the echo of thine 
own, and that nothing which touches their 
welfare is unnoticed by thy watchful eye. 
We rejoice, O Lord, that thine ear is always 
open to our prayers for our dear children. 
O bless them this new day! They have not 
passed this way heretofore. We cemmend 
them in faith to thee. May they ba yespon- 
sive to thy leading in right and pure ways. 
And when the evening shades gather about 
us and the curtains of night are drawn, may 
we all with unsoiled feet come around the 
Samily altar with songs of praise and thanks- 
giving to thee, our Father, who hast blessed 
us with all spiritual blessings in Christ 
Jesus, in whose name we pray. Amen. 


TWILIGHT TALKS 

It was my privilege a short time ago to 
listen to a helpful lecture to mothers; among 
other practical suggestions given was this: 
“Make much of the twilight hour.’ The 
lecturer appealed to us earnestly to keep the 
twilight hour sacred to our children. This 
meeting hour of day and night, let it bea 
meeting hour of hearts, the children’s and 
your own. Give the outside world to under- 
stand that no interruptions are permitted, you 
are keeping the most important, the most pre- 
cious, of engagements—that with yourchildren. 

Arrange the home life in order that there 
may be “ a pause in the day’s occupations ”’; 
let the children feel the pause, the cessation 
of hurry and rush. They will soon leok for- 
ward to it as a time peculiarly their own. 
The “ children’s hour,’ the time which Long- 
fellow dedicated especially to the little ones 
of our nurseries, will thus become not only a 
beautiful ideal but a living reality, and no 
memory will be sweeter than this as we look 
back into the past. Looking at the sugges- 
tion from a physical standpoint, could any- 
thing be more restful to tired little nerves 
than a quiet cuddle in mamma’s lap before 
the nursery supper? 

If you have a westerly window available, 
consider it the place of all others for the little 
chairs and your own comfortable rocker. 
Tell the story of the dear old sun who peeped 
at us from the eastern sky in the early morn- 
ing, shone on us all day long and now is say- 
ing ‘‘ Good night,” so that we may go to sleep 
in the darkness and be bright and fresh to 
welcome him when he comes again in the east. 
This thought may be enlarged upon and made 
more accurate by a verse of the kindergarten 
song, Good Morning, Merry Sunshine: 

I never go to sleep, dear child, 
I’m shining all the night, 

But as your earth goes turning round, 
It hides me from your sight. 

Direct the attention of even the smallest 
tot to the soft, rosy color that spreads itself 
over the sky and touches the hills and tree- 
tops, and encourage the little ones to give 
free play to their imagination im connection 
with it. Notice the stars as they appear and 
give the children the names of some of the 
planets, so that later on, when they take a last 
peep before going to bed, they may say “‘ good 
night to Venus.” It means more than we 


think to these little minds to know the stars 
by name. It means companionship while 
they are lying alone in the darkness waiting 
for sleep to come to know that Venus, Mer- 
cury, or some other shining little body, is 
watching them. 

Catch the first glimpse of the young moon 
and let the children sing with. you, 

O, mother, how pretty the moon looks tonight. 


Often allow the children to sit quietly just 
looking into the heavens with their wonder- 
ing eyes. Emerson tells us that “if we only 
saw the stars once in a thousand years men 
would believe and adore, and preserve for 
many generations the remembrance of the city 
of God which had been shown.” But because 
the vision comes so often it need not become 
commonplace. You may implant in these 
little souls such an appreciation of the beau- 
tiful in nature that it may not only be a 
source of happiness, but provide them with 
one of the greatest resources of life. 

By far the greatest result of these talks 
with your children will be the creation be- 
tween you of a common interest, which will 
bind you to them as nothing else can. As 
they grow older you will find a tendency to 
treasure up the little experiences of the day 
to weave into the evening hour. Confidences 
that you could not win in the glare of day 
will come forth unbidden under the gathering 
darkness. It is not too rash a prophecy to 
say that the hearts of both mother and chil- 
dren will turn back in later years to these 
hours as one of the experiences that made all 
life richer. BE. J. W. 


A BAPTISMAL COVENANT FOR CHILDREN 

As Children’s Sunday draws near this 
quaint old baptismal covenant, prepared by 
Philip Henry, father of Matthew Henry, the 
commentator, may prove suggestive to other 
parents. This father required his children to 
repeat it every Sunday evening, and when 
they were grown he had them “‘all write it 
out severally with their own hands and sol- 
emnly set their names to it, which he told 
them be would keep by him, which he did.” 

“‘T take God the Father to be my chiefest 
good and highest end. 

‘*T take God the Son to be my Prince and 
Saviour. 

‘* IT take God the Holy Ghost to be my Sancti- 
fier, Teacher, Guide and Comforter. 

‘*T take the Word of God to be my rule in all 
my actions and the people of God to be my 
people in all conditions. 

“T do likewise devote and dedicate unto the 
Lord my whole self, all I am, all I have and 
allI cando. And this I do deliberately, sin- 
cerely, freely and forever.” 


DISCIPLINE IN THE HOSE 
At the Parents’ Congress recently held in 
New York city considerable discussion was 
called out by the address on Government of 
Children by Rev. Dr. McConnell of Holy Trin- 
ity Church. Some of his views are set forth 
in this brief extract: 


I never knew a child and never want to 
have an intimate acquaintance with one that 
did not need punishment. This punishment 
need not be harsh and should never be humil- 
iating, or such as to lower the dignity of the 
child. I believe that a child may be spanked 
with dignity. It always irritates me to hear 
a mother say that she cannot trust her temper 
to punish a child when the fault is committed 
but waits until next day. I do not know of 
any more diabolical punishment than this fad 
of weak mothers. Trifling physical punish- 
ment when the offense is committed is less 
trying than delayed punishment which keeps 
the little one on the rack and tries its nerves. 
. . + In closing let me say a word about the 
so-called decay of family discipline. I do not 
believe in it. There is less of the decorous 
behavior of children toward their parents 
than was customary a generation or two ago, 
bat there is more comradeship and a better 
understanding between the individuals mak- 
ing up the family group, and society in conse- 
quence is better for it. 








NCE in a while we must 

hang out our Corner sign 
at the head of the column 
to remind both our corre- 
spondents and our readers 
of the real object of our 
Corner—whioh we have 
tried to stick to from the 
beginning—namely, to ask 
and answer the children’s 
questions. Stories and po- 
ems, however appropriate 
for them, we have no room 
to print cn this page, so that very many 
letters and requests have to be ruled out, 
although I usually try and answer them all 
—always excepting those which are with- 
out signature or address! But when chil- 
dren ask something which they wish to 
know about, or tell something which other 
children have asked about or ought to 
know about, those letters go in. On May 
days children always go out bunting flow- 
ers. Childhood is the May Day of life, 
when we are seeking all sorts of good and 
beautiful things—things which, like flow- 
ers carefully placed in a herbarium, we 
shall keep in our minds and enjoy for many 
years tocome. And scarcely ever is such a 
question asked or answered that I do not 
have a dozen or a score of letters from 
other children—young or old—about the 
same thing. An old teacher told me yes- 
terday that she specially liked that about 
our Corner, that it led the children to ob- 
serve and think and ask for themselves. 

Some time ago (I fiad it was Feb. 18) a 
question was asked as to the disappearance 
of Juan Fernandez, ard the wish expressed 
that we might visit that famous island, and 
now a lady in California writes that she has 
been there: 

What the facts are about its reported de- 
struction by an earthquakeI do not know, but 
1 can testify that I saw the island fifty years 
ago today, lying like a gem on the bosum of 
the great Pacitie Ocean. I not only saw it, 
but was permitted to step on its shore. This 
was a great treat after the weary months of 
s#asickness on the voyage around Cape Horn. 
Oae vbject in stopping there was to get water, 
us it wus the last chaoce before reaching the 
Hawaiian Islands. We found a few Spanish 
families there, and saw a grave said to be that 
of an American lady. I got some peaches and 
quinces, though thry were not quite ripe. I 
did not see Crusse’s cave, but saw caves that 
had been excavated for the use of convicts 
sent there at some previous time. Mrs. G. 

Besides this interesting personal remi- 
niscence the lady, whose hus»and was an 
early commander of the Morning Star (which 
we children of forty years ago owned)), 
cends to the Corner Cabinet a little box of 
curiosities, including lava dipped from 
*Kilauea’s flery lake’? on Mauna Loaina 
molten state, fossils from a California moun- 
tain, 7,000 feet high, tinted coral from Pa 
cific reefs and, most curious of all, a fish- 
hook made of polished shell, the two parts 
tied together with a bit of native string, 
and resembling our Corner sign above! I 
think our boys would raise the ? at once 
what kind of fish there must be in the Gil- 
bert Islands stupid enough to be caught 
with such a hook! 

That same number of the Corner had a 
Worcester boy’s question about the May- 
flower chest on which was signed the fa- 
mous compact of the Pilgrims, which you 
remember the historian, Bancroft, said 


marked the “birth of popular constitu- 
tional liberty,” 


These letters answer it: 
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AUBURNDALE, MAss. 


Mr. Martin: I saw in the Conversation 
Corner [Feb. 18] you did not know where 
Elder Brewster’s chest was, and I think I 
can tell you. My mother owned the chest for 
many years, and seld it te the Historical So- 
ciety, Hartford, Ct. Whether the compact 
was signed on this chest I cannot say, but it 
came to her from a great-great-great.graud- 
daughter of Elder Brewster. The chest was 
taken from Hartford once for some celebra- 
tion in Plymouth and returned. If Cornerers 
go there they can see it. Mrs. H. 


New HArtForp, Cr. 


Mr. Martin: I think Elder Brewster’s chest 
can be found in the Wadsworth Athenzum, 
Hartford, Ct. ANTOINETTE G. 


HARTFORD, Cr. 

Dear M*. Martin: This afternoon, while I 
was at the Wadsworth Athenzum, I found 
Elder Brewster’s chest. It may be found in 
the Connecticut Historical Society’s room. 
Though I have passed through the room be- 
fore, I do not remember seeing the name on 
the chest. ALDEN W. 

Do not forget to save in your scrap-books, 
by the way, some of the newspaper notices 
of the gift to this country of the manuscript 
of Governor Bradford’s History of Plym- 
outh Plantations—very incorrectly called 
“the Mayflower Log”’—which disappeared 
from the Old South Church in Boston when 
occupied by the British soldiers in the Rev- 
olution, and after many years was found to 
be in the Archbishop’s palace in London. 
I have just read in the morning paper that 
it has been formally presented to Mr. Bay- 
ard, our late ambassador to England, to be 
brought to Massachusetts. I suppose it 
will ultimately be deposited in Boston or 
Plymouth, and I hope that some day we 
may get a peep at this original history of 
our Pilgrim Fathers by their own distin- 
guished governor. 

I shall expect now a line of letters from 
children who are descended from Brewster 
and Bradford! If they were all known, the 
number of our Cornerers who are descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims and patriots of New 
England would be a long list. Read this: 

LANSING, MIcH. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am very mush obliged 
for that 1858 cent you sent me. Israel Put- 
nam was my great-great-grandfather. In 
answer to your question where I got my 
name, I received it from Dr. Stephen T., who 
was my grandfather. Tracy McC. 

A letter from Ohio mentions the interest 
of children there in the story of Putnam 
and Mrs. Mary Putnam Sharpe’s version of 
the ‘‘ wolf story’’ in the Corner of Nov. 26, 
and says that paper will be preserved for 
‘*the Ohio baby, the fifth Israel Putnam in 
direct descent, to read when he is older.”’ 
A Norwich, Ct., boy, representing another 
line of descendants, says Mrs. Sharpe’s 
tradition exactly agrees with theirs. He 
sends a photograph of the den in Pomfret! 

And now Philip C., another Ohio boy, 
nine years old, writes that he is a descend- 
ant of Hannah Dustin of Haverhill, whose 
story was told in the Corner of March 25, 
and wants to know where he can get a copy 
of ‘* Mather’s Magnalia,” with the account 
of her capture and return. But the great 
thing is for us all to have the patriotism, 
the bravery and the goodness of the ancient 
men and women, whether we have their 
names and blood er not. 

Who can answer this question? 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can you tell me where I 
can find a book called “The Milk White 
Dove ’’? Harry C. 


Thi MSE) 
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‘*Our Home Maker.’’ A considerable corre- 
spondence has arisen from the question of the 
Providence lady on this page of Feb. 11 in re. 
gard to the origin of Mrs. Whitney’s beauti- 
fal poem. The matter is fully settled by this 


letter from the author: 
Mittor, Mass, 


. . . The verses, ‘' Our Home Maker,” were 
written after the deatb of Mrs. Emily B Gib- 
son of Alstead, N H. in whose pleasant sum- 
mer bome I spent several happy seasons with 
my family and friends. The verses were 
printed later in the Christian Register and 
sent to the family. I am glad their simple 
comfort has gonesofar Verv cordially yours, 

ADALINE D T, WHITNEY. 

Letters from the New Hampshire town add 
that the copy of the poem sent there had the 
date of May 30, 1879—three days after the 
death of her friend, in whose memory they 
were written. They also speak of Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s ‘‘OJd and Even” as having been writ- 
ten mostly in the Gibson place barn. 


‘‘Why Alexander Was Called Great.’’ This 
quaint old “dialogue,” put down in some 
readers as anonymous, and thought by someto 
have been an English piece, was really written 
by a ‘‘ Down East schoolmaster.’’ 

PorRTLAND, ME 
. . It was in my grandfather’s kitchen in 
Brewer, Me., thata yours man, the author of 
those lines, was sitting before the.great open 
fire, when the “‘ hired man ’’ came in, saying 
that he had been to Bangor and had “ seen 
the governor.” The “hired girl” asked, 
“ Well, how big was he?” That gave the 
inspiration for the poem, which was presented 
soon after. I think that he, Mr. Elijah Jones, 
was at that time teaching the winter school 
in his district and * boarding round,’’ as the 
custom was in those days. He was ordained 
in 1823 at Minot, Me., where he preached 

nearly fifty years. E. F. 8. 

As Maine was a part of Massachusetts until 
1820, and as Mr. Jones began to preach at 
Minot in 1821, the man who suggested ‘‘Alex- 
ander the Great’ must have been either Gov- 
ernor King or Governor Williamson, probably 
the latter, as he resided in Bangor. 


Lines on Wolfe and Montcalm. E. B. of Low- 
ell has replied in part to the query in March 
25, and the full poem has been made out with 
the music. It was published in a book called 
‘Popular Songs” about seventy-five years 
ago, and the last stanza ran thus: 

His aide-de-camp replied, ‘‘ Goes in our favor, 

Quebec in all her pride, nothing can save her. 

She into our hands must fal! with all her treasure.” 

“Ah, then,” replied brave Wolfe, “I die with 
pleasure.” 

Quotations About Stars. A New Jersey girl 
asks: ‘‘ Where in Carlyle’s writing is this 
lament to be found,‘ Why did not my father 
teach me the constellations when I was a 
boy?’ That he said it, I am sure, but 
where?”’ 

Who can answer this? I can remember 
when my father showed me the plainest of 
the constellations—the ‘‘ Great Dipper,’ and 
how to find the North Star- (in the “ Little 
Dipper’’) by following the “pointers.” A 
few weeks agol passed on the knowledge to 
a Corner boy with whom I had a short even- 
ing walk in Rhode Island. That is a good 
place for boys and girls to oegin studying 
the “ geography of the heavens.”’ Look up in 
the northern sky the first clear evening—a 
little east of north—and you will see the seven 
great stars making a ‘‘ great dipper,” turned 
upside down. Curiously enough, while writ- 
ing this page a boy brings a question from an 
older person, wishing to know about an old 
poem on the ‘‘ Ursa Major,” having this line, 

Tell me, ye stars, that on your nightly round. 


I declaimed when a boy Henry Ware’s fine 
poem on the ‘‘ Ursa Maj:r,’’ which began: 


With what a stately and majeatic step 
That glorious Constellation of the North 
Treads its eternal circle! 


LN. In 
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Lesson FoR May 23 Acts 15; 1-35; Gal. 2: 1-10 
THE OONFERENOE AT JERUSALEM 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The first foreign missionary enterprise of 
the church at Antioch gave great encourage- 
ment to Christians there. It showed to them 
a door set open before them by the Holy 
Spirit, through which they might go forth to 
win the world to Christ. It net only strength- 
ened their faith in the power of the gospel, 
but it greatly enlarged their views concern- 
ing what it could accomplish. They soon 
came to believe that it was given to men, not 
to change Gentiles into Jews, but into Chris- 
tians loyal to their own peoples. The way 
by which the church was brought to this view 
is worderfully suggestive in its application 
to the belief and work of Christians today. I 
propose, however, to state briefly the facts, 
and leave the applications to suggest them- 
selves. Let us note: 

I. The criticism of missions by Jewish Chris- 
tians. For a while the tidings brought by 
Paul and Barnabas seem to have awakened 
only rejoicing, without dissent [ch. 14: 27, 28]. 
But after a time men came down from Judzxa 
and taught that the work of Paul and Barna- 
bas had amounted to nothing. Then there 
were lively meetings. Some took the part of 
the apostles, and others, no doubt, denounced 
them as heretics. Each party warned the 
people against the teachings of the other 
party. There was “no small dissension and 
questioning.”” We can well understand that 
statement. The Judzan disciples declared 
that, since Paul and Barnabas had not caused 
their converts to ‘be circumcised after the 
custom of Moses,” they would not be saved. 
The two apostles stoutly affirmed that their 
converts would be saved without. circum- 
cision. 

II. The council called to consider the question. 
The church in its perplexity finally decided 
on the Congregational way of settling the 
matter, which otherwise threatened to divide 
it by opposing sects. It elected Paul and 
Barnabas and several other delegates and 
sent them to Jerusalem to meet the represen- 
tatives of the churches of PaJestine and con- 
sider what ought to be done. Paul after- 
wards gave a description of the council and 
what followed it to the Galatian churches 
whose case was there discussed [Gal. 2: 1-21]. 
Peter, James and John were there with the 
other apostles. Judas and Silas and other 
elders represented the Jerusalem church. 
This matter was not settled by any pope or 
body of bishops. All the churches shared the 
debate and in preparing the result, and voted 
for the delegates who were to bear the result 
to the Gentile churches. Thus the Holy 
Spirit guided the churches to a decision. 
That is the Congregational way of settling 
important questions now. 

III. The argument against the criticism. 
This is the only argument stated at length. 
The position of the losing side is only briefly 
given in v.5. But this assertion of the con- 
servatives rested on very strong grounds. 
That was the way in which the Scriptures 
had always been interpreted. The change 
proposed would overturn established and 
cherished beliefs and customs. It would 
take away the necessity for the temple and 
undermine the Jewish nation, for though 
Paul admitted that Jews ought still to obey 
the laws of Moses and observe the customs he 
had created, it must have been evident that 
the liberties allowed to Gentile Christians 
would in time be claimed by Jewish Chris- 
tians also. Two different standards of faith 
and living could not continue in the same 
church. 

The case of the missionaries was wisely 
managed. Paul first privately interviewed 
the chief men, and madé them understand 
what was the gospel he had been preaching 
[Gal. 2: 2]. Then came the public meeting. 
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After considerable discussion Peter spoke in 
behalf of the missionaries. He told again of 
his own experience with the Gentiles at Cxsa- 
rea, ‘‘a good while ago,” which they already 
well knew. He gave again his testimony of 
the evidence that the Holy Spirit had been 
given to Gentile as well as to Jewish believ- 
ers, cleansing their hearts, not through their 
obedience to the law of Moses but through 
their faith. Neither Jewish Christians nor 
their fathers were able to keep that law. Why 
should they attempt to impose that unbear- 
able yoke on these new disciples? He de- 
clared that Gentiles would be saved by faith, 
and that he believed Jewish believers also 
would be saved in the same way. That must 
have met with strong dissent. But Paul and 
Barnabas followed with the story of signs 
and wonders which God had wrought among 
the Gentiles through their preaching of Christ 
without insisting on the Jaw of Moses. Thus 
the people were brought under the sway of 
their eloquence, supported by facts more than 
by argument. 

Then James, the moderator of the council, 
summarized the testimony of Peter and the 
missionaries to the fact that God had gath- 
ered these converted Gentiles into churches 
bearing his name. He gave a free translation 
of the Greek version of Amos 9: 11, 12, as 
foretelling that, after apostasy and disaster 
had befallen the Jews, God would so rebuid 
his church that the Gentiles would bear his 
name, and said that the wonderful work of 
which they had heard was the fulfillment of 
their own Scripture prophecies. That speech 
clinched all the arguments which had gone 
before. 

IV. The decision of the council. James gave 
his opinion as to what action the council 
ought to take, and it was unanimously ac- 
cepted. It consisted in: 

1. Repudiating the preaching of the Jewish 
Christians who had insisted on the obedience 
of Gentiles to the law of Moses. The council 
said, We gave no commandment to these 
men. They “ have troubled you with words, 
subverting your souls.’””’ The moral prin- 
ciples which Moses taught, Christ taught 
also, and Jews and Christians alike acknowl- 
edged their force as law. But the rites and 
ceremonies and national regulations of Moses, 
though Jesus had observed them, these dis- 
ciples solemnly declared not binding on Gen- 
tiles. 

2. Hearty commendation of Paul and Bar- 
nabas. These men, the council said, are our 
beloved brethren. They have hazarded their 
lives for the Master whom we serve. We ap- 
prove of their preaching and their work. 

3, Astatement of rules to be obeyed, in con- 
nection with the teachings of Christin whom 
they trusted fur salvation. Four things were 
forbidden, three of them for the sake of har- 
mony with Jewish believers. As James had 
said, Jews were to be found in every city. It 
would be a matter of conscience with them not 
to eat food which had been offered in sacrifice 
to idols, nor blood, nor flesh of animals put to 
death by strangling, in which the blood re- 
mained. Paul, a few years afterward, said 
that these things were of no consequence in 
themselves. ‘‘ Neither, if we eat not are we 
the worse; nor, if we eat, are we the better.” 
But the converted Gentiles were asked to ac- 
cept these restraints because, though Jewish 
consciences were weak, that is, uninstructed, 
yet to offend them unnecessarily would be to 
sin against Christ [1 Cor. 6: 12-20]. 

When the eonsequences of this decision 
came to be understood, though the Jewish 
disciples had agreed that it was adopted 
through the guidance of the Holy Spirit [v. 
28), nearly all of them shrank from it and 
were disposed to repudiate it. Peter ‘dis 
sembled,” and carried the rest of the Jews 
and even Barnabas [Gal. 2: 11-14]. But Paul 
stood firm for the decision of the council. Ic 
was the act ofa hero. Ultimately he brought 
Peter to his position, and with Silas and Tim- 
othy he went throughout Galatia declaring 
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to the churches the decision of the council as 
laws for their guidance [Acts 16: 4]. 

Thus ended an event not second in im- 
portance even to the descent of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost. It made Paul the fore- 
most teacher of Christianity among the apos- 
tles. It taught and illustrated the method by 
which the Holy Spirit guides the church 
through the deliberation and action of its 
members as a body, and it assured the churches 
for all time of his presence with them when, 
with individual judgment but with common 
purpose to do his will, they seek his guidance. 
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Hints on Prayer for Others— Sunday School Lesson Helps— A Reminiscence 


WHY PRAY FOR OTHERS i 

The person who signed the inquiry (“O. 
B. H.”) on which your recent editorial with 
the above title was based seemed to claim 
that a true earthly fatherhood would be 
somewhat discredited if it failed to give what 
the child needed until urged to do so by some 
other one. Your reply seemed to acknowl- 
edge that claim, but it very conclusively 
showed the reasonableness and the duty of 
intercessory prayer upon Scripture example 
and command, regardless of what human 
fatherhood might suggest. Now an earthly 
father must be, of course, a very inadequate 
epitome of God, and the main motive of pray- 
ing for others must always be the one you 
have stated; nevertheless human fatherhood 
does contain sensitiveness to intercessory 
prayer such as our divine Father confesses 
in his Word. Where is the earthly father 
whose heart does not feel an additional in- 
centive to action when the plea for it comes 
on behalf of one child from the lips of another? 
And is that fatherly impulse wrong? No, 
for now it is plain that two of his children 
are hanging upon his heart at the same place, 
and the weight of two is more than the 
weight of one. The deed which could not in 
righteousness be done for one may properly 
be done perhaps for two. 

God is always hemmed about in his provi- 
dences by a great network of collateral inter- 
ests too intricate for any of us to appreciate, 
and it may be that frequently his predicament 
is broken and his mercy te any particular 
person released by the changed pressure of 
some sympathetic brethren. 

Our natural instincts as children of earthly 
parents lead us to suspect, not their weak- 
ness, but their goodness, in counting each 
child’s desires as a motive additional to the 
rest. The fact that God knows our needs be- 
fore our friends think of praying for us is 
very obvious; but the prayer of our friends 
is a new fact in the universe which changes 
the situation of those things which God 
knows, and upon any particular occasion the 
change might possibly be enough to bring 
relief to a hitherto yearning need. 

The fact that God is our best Friend does 
not make it presumptuous for earthly friends 
to think their desires add to his motives of 
mercy toward us. For he is also their best 
Friend and he cherishes their wishes on our 
behalf. Who of us have not felt the sweet 
sense of being drawn out of some slough by 
the invisible hands of intercessory prayer? 
And this thing comes to pass not because God 
is a machine that needs one more drop of oil 
which a brother may administer to it, but be- 
cause he is a great Father whose many chil- 
dren are 80 many loved ones whose desires are 
not vain before him in behalf of each other. 

Cohasset. KE. Victor BiGELow. 


THE STATE OF MIND A FACTOR IN THE CASB 

The question, Why pray for others? resolves 
itself into, Why pray at all for those things 
we need? Why does not God give them to 
us without our asking? God’s conferring of 
blessings upon us depends upon our fitness 
to receive them at his hand. Pardon, grace, 
or especial help as a Father and Saviour, God 
cannot confer upon those who are unbeliev- 
ing and unrepentant, and so unprayerful. He 
cannot treat as children those who oppose 
themselves to him and rebel against him. 
‘He could not do any mighty works because 
of their unbelief.” A selfish and worldly and 
sinful state of mind debars from us the rich 
blessings and gifts of God’s hand. “ Ye re- 
ceive not because ye ask amiss, that ye may 
consume it upon your lusts,” while ye do not 
thank and praise and glorify the Giver. True 
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prayer tends to increase within us those dis- 
positions of love and of trust, a sense of our 
sinfulness and need and of God’s glory and 
grace, which are the very conditions on our 
part of his giving and of our receiving. And 
this applies also to prayer for others. Our 
believing and importunate intercessions for 
them tend to bring them intu that condition 
in which God can consistently help and bless 
them. 


Barkhamsted, Ct. A. ALVORD. 


A HELPFUL BOOK ON PRAYER 

In The Congregationalist, April 15, I was 
much interested in the editorial Why Pray 
for Others? May I recommend to C. B. H.a 
work by Rev. Andrew Murray, With Christ 
in the School of Prayer, published by A. D. F. 
Randolph of New York? It is exceedingly 
rich in helpfulness and clear in explanation 
and an exhaustive treatise on the subject. 

E. L. H. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE WRITERS OF 
LESSON HELPS 

Permit me, as a Sunday school teacher of 
many years’ experience, to make a few com- 
ments upon your articles in the different 
weekly and monthly Sunday school papers. 
Many of your writings show much study and 
research, but do you always consider the 
class of readers whom you seek to instruct? 
To those who have not had your educational 
advantages some of your forms of expression 
and your illustrations, will, I fear, often be 
unknown quantities. 

For instance, during the past year the 
changes have been rung upon technical and 
secular educational phrases, from the abstract 
and the concrete, deduction, induction, phi- 
lology, primary pedagogics, psychology, soci- 
ology, and as to illustration, everything in 
the heavens and on the earth and in the 
waters that are under the earth has been 
called into play, even the chemic art has been 
invoked. 

There are departments in some papers in 
which specialists discuss these abstruse sub- 
jects; cannot we all profit by their writings? 

The articles of two of the best known and 
gifted writers, one of whom, at least, is of in- 
ternational reputation, are models of simplic- 
ity and directness; even a wayfaring man can 
understand and find instruction from them. 
I quote the following, as having a direct 
bearing upon what I have written: ‘‘ To aban- 
don error, and come out boldly into new light 
is religious heroism, but God, not self, must 
lead.’’ Remember, friends, you are seeking 
to throw light on God’s word and not to ex- 
ploit educational theories. 

JANE CROMWELL. 


NORTHWESTERN CONGREGATIONALISTS TO 
DR. BEHRENDS 

Making the distinction between the doc- 
trine and the theory of the doctrine, between 
essentials and non-essentials, there is little 
evidence that our churches are drifting from 
evangelical standards. They do not under- 
stand the theery of the atonement; they re- 
ject theories which once were deemed per- 
fectly satisfactory. They feel that while on 
its divine side there is a mystery in the atone- 
ment, on its human side it is clear and self- 
evidencing. They accept the great truth that 
Jesus Christ died for sinners, but do not at- 
tempt to say how his death satisfies divine 
justice. This is not rejection of the atone- 
ment. With respect to the divinity of our 
Lord, I believe that our churches hold to it 
more tenaciously than ever before. They 
have felt that there is no explanation of him 
or of his mission or of the results which he 
has produced except that he is divine; at the 
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same time they reject explanations of the 
Trinity which once were deemed satisfactory. 
They do not attempt to explain something 
which, after all, is inexplicable. More and 
more our churches and ministers are empha- 
sizing that to preach Jesus Christ is to preach 
8o as to produce in others the life and charac- 
ter that he inculcated and exemplified, but 
we feel that to produce this life and character 
in others one must preach Jesus Christ as the 
divine Saviour and Teacher and Lord of mea. 

We do not feel that we have in this age the 
whole system of divine truth. We see the 
mistakes of theological systems; we have 
been too minute and specific in all the details 
of doctrine. We are content to say that we 
do not know many things and believe that in 
the great theological unrest of the times the 
Holy Spirit is at work leading the church and 
leading humanity to a better grasp of the 
truth and to better lives, both of which are to 
be used in regenerating humanity. 

We separate between the great body of our 
ministers who hold the truth in loyalty to 
Jesus Christ, and a few who have crude views 
of the truth and preach negation rather than 
the strong affirmation of the gospel. The 
great body of our ministers and churches are 
loyal to the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Minneapolis. Joun H. Morey. 


HE WAS AN EPISCOPALIAN 

In a recent issue you say, “ We cheerfully 
yield to our Baptist brethren the honor of 
rearing Robert Raikes.” I always had the 
impression that Robert Raikes was an Episco- 
palian. Your remark made me doubt my im- 
pression, so I turned to the Religious Ency- 
clopedia, edited by Rev. J. Newton Brown, 
Baptist. He calls Mr. Raikes “a worthy and 
liberal Churchman.”’ Which is right? 

A. B. 8. 


HBAVEN NO MORE REAL THAN HELL 

How inconsistent that the best of our race 
to whom the revelation comes from the same 
source should resort to every method, ransack- 
ing the whole vocabulary of the human lan- 
guage, making use of the beautiful in nature, 
of prose and poetry, of fact and fiction to 
highten our expectation of the coming bless- 
edness of the righteous, but passing by or 
lightly treating those awful teachings of him 
who came from the unseen world to reveal 
the condition of the finally impenitent. 

Would it be strange if some of those who 
sit under such preaching should at no distant 
future be pleading that some might rise from 
the dead to testify to the living lest they also 
come to that place of torment? 

If I cannot believe all that the Saviour said 
about the one condition neither can I the 
other, and if I cannot believe the worst of 
God’s threatenings, neither can I believe the 
best of his promises. T. L. B. 


A CHARACTERISTIC INSCRIPTION 

Your loving tribute to the late Professor 
Drummond recalled to me an incident which 
emphasizes the character of this saintly man. 
While he was delivering his lectures in Bos- 
ton, some four years ago, on The Ascent of 
Man, I met him every day and thus had an 
opportunity to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with him. One day he asked me for 
the loan ofa pencil. Instead of it I handed him 
my fountain pen (which he had admired pre- 
vionsly), with the request to keep it and to 
write with it a line in my memorandum. 
These are the words he jotted down: ‘‘ God 
is love—Paz vobiscum—your friend, Henry 
Drammond, Hotel Brunswick, April 25, 1893 ” 

A. @. 
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SAVING THE CITY 
OPEN AIR SERVICES. RELATIONS OF URBAN AND 
SUBURBAN CHURCHES. DISPENSARIES. WORK 
OF DEACONESSES, PRACTICAL FORMS OF 
CHURCH UNITY 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s mission- 
ary topics for June.) 

No topic for a missionary meeting could 
come home more directly to all interested in 
the modern conquests of Christianity. If we 
live in or about a great city we are forced 
day by day to see conditions which call for 
the greatest wisdom and the most untiring 
energy on the part of Christian workers. If 
we live in the country, but strive to keep our 
eyes open to what is going on in the great 

. world, the scope of our vision can include no 
more stirring field of action than the great 
metropolitan centers in which the forces of 
good and evil are joining battle as never be- 
fore. When Christianity was new upon the 
earth its leaders were keen enough to discern 
the importance of planting it in the great 
cities of Asia Minor and Europe. And through 
the centuries that have intervened the strength 
of Christianity in the world could be judged 
at any moment by the hold which it had 
upon great cities. Recently the unparalleled 
growth of urban communities and the inten- 
sifying there of life in all its range and ex- 
pression have forced the church to consider 
as never before how it can meet the emer- 
gency. 

For our present purposes the best results 
from the consideration of this topic can be 
obtained if we can get our eyes opened to the 
amount and kind of good work now going 
on with a view to saving the city. In or- 
der to adhere to our subject we can only 
allude in passing to the more familiar forms 
of active Christianity in the city, such a» in- 
stitutional churches, rescue missions and so- 
cial settlements. They have now been in 
operation a number of years and have, in the 
main, demonstrated their worth. Hampered 
as these movements have been for lack of 
funds, and naturally forced to proceed along 
experimental lines, they have, nevertheless, 
accomplished a vast deal, and if they were 
eliminated it would be a grave question what 
could begin to take their places. Concerning 
institutional churches and their correlated 
activities, we know of no better single com- 
pendium than Rev. G. W. Mead’s book, re- 
cently published by Dodd, Mead & Co., Mod- 
ern Methods in Christian Work, an admirable 
and up-to-date summary of the various under- 
takings of this character and furnishing be- 
sides much valuable information touching 
other kinds of aggressive Christian work. 
For a current record of institutional move- 
ments we would heartily commend the peri- 
odical The Open Church, started this present 
year in New York. 

If one would inform himself with reference 
to college settlement movements, the Hull 
House in Chicago, South End and Lixzcoln 
Houses in Boston, the Delancey Street settle- 
ment in New York and, in fact, nearly all the 
older settlements publish annual reports and 
additional documents, sometimes as often as 
once a month, setting forth various phases of 
their multifarious endeavors. One of the 
finest tributes recently paid to college settle- 
ments was Bishop Potter’s utterance soon 
after the presidential election of last autumn. 
The gist of it was, that if the masses and the 
classes are to live together in amicable rela- 
tions, such stations midway between them as 
college settlements are essential for a more 
sympathetic understanding by all parties of 
the social and industrial questions now so 
rife and vital. 

To return now to our sub-topics, Open air 
work has never established itself so thor- 
oughly in this country as in England, where 
weather conditions are more favorable and 
where there is more out-of-door speaking of 
every sort. However, certain cities in the 
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United States are furnishing, summer by 
summer, fine illustrations of what can be 
done in this direction. Gospel wagons in 
Washington, Brooklyn and Hartford have 
furnished a portable pulpit from whence 
thousands have been addressed. In the latter 
city that maintained by one Congregational 
church alone, the Wethersfield Avenue, con- 
ducted last season fifty servives at each of 
which the audience averaged over 500, while 
nearly twoscore conversions were reported. 
Upon the beaches around Boston wagons have 
been used with good results. In Chicago, 
Boston and a number of cities every summer 
there is a good deal of open air preaching. 
On Boston Common even the Unitarians have 
resorted to this method, while the Salvation 
Army and rescue missions make free use of 
it. 

Churches have been somewhat slower to 
erect platforms or to utilize their doorsteps, 
but here and there in different parts of the 
country this custom is practiced and the ad- 
vantage of it is that after a stirring outdoor 
meeting, perhaps at twilight, it is an easy 
and natural transition for a congregation, at 
the pastor’s invitation, to come within for a 
continuation of the service. The standard 
book on this topic is Rev. E. H. Byington’s 
Open Air Preaching, the paper edition of 
which can be bought from the Hartford Semi- 
nary Press for fifty cents. There is a vigor- 
ous Open Air Workers’ Association with its 
membership drawn from the whole country. 
Its secretary, Miss E. P. Prentiss, 77 State 
Street, Brooklyn, will gladly furnish much 
interesting literature. 

Touching the relation of urban and sub- 
urban churches much might be said. The 
subject is coming to the front everywhere. 
It is being realized that unless strong sub- 
urban churches can be leagued together in 
the support of depleted and struggling down- 
town organizations it will be impossible to 
maintain centers of Christian life in the sec- 
tions given over to business or largely occu- 
pied by foreigners. The recent formation in 
Boston of the Congregational Church Union 
was due to the realization of this fact. There 
is already considerable generous aiding of 
down-town churches by their wealthier sis- 
ters. The need in most cases, however, is not 
only of larger beneficence but of a better un- 
derstanding, by virtue of which the brains 
and intelligence of business men in suburban 
churches shall be constantly and directly ap- 
plied to the progress of city evangelism. In 
amplification of this thought see Rev. R. F. 
Horton’s article in The Congregationalist of 
Sept. 19, 1895, on Suburbanity, as well as 
an article in the same issue by Prof. Amos 
R. Wells. 

Dispensaries and deaconesses are valuable 
and often almost indispensable allies in sav- 
ing the city. Ruggles Street Church in Bos- 
ton maintains a dispensary, and they are quite 
common in the large institutional churches in 
New York city, like Dr. Judson’s Memorial 
Baptist Church, and at St. Bartholomew’s and 
St. George’s. If medical missionaries are con- 
sidered a necessary part of a well equipped 
foreign missionary undertaking today, they 
seem almost as necessary im practical minis- 
tration to the suffering poor in our great cities. 
To the Methodists is due the most credit for 
their maintenance of the order of deaconesses. 
Episcopalians are also discerning the useful- 
ness of these women and not long ago in Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, one was ordained with 
impressive ceremonies. Our own City Mis- 
sionary Society in Boston employs about 
twenty women who are practically deacon- 
esses, though not called by that name. The 
work which these godly, self-sacrificing 
women do in visiting the poor and in reliev- 
ing physical, mental and spiritual distress 
is one of the noblest and most productive go- 
ing on anywhere in the world today. Such 
leaders in our denomination as Rev. H. A. 
Schauffler, D. D., of Cleveland and Samuel B. 
Capen of Boston are desirous of having our 
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churches, as a body, indorse the formation of 
an order of deaconesses and recommend their 
more general employment. 

Our sub-topic, Practical Forms of Christian 
Unity, calls attention to such federated move- 
ments as that initiated by the Evangelical 
Alliance in a number of cities in recent years, 
and to such canvassing of distinct districts in 
great cities as was done in New York last 
autumn in the Fifteenth Assembly district, 
where surprising conditions were found as 
respects the crowding of people, the absence 
of proper sanitary facilities and the alienation 
of the people from the churches, Such con- 
ferences as are being held from time to time 
at the South End House in Boston, attended 
by the pastors of all the denominations in 
that part of the city, help to remove possible 
grounds of friction and to promote more ef- 
fective co-operative endeavor. The city prob- 
lem is altogether too vast a one for waste or 
extravagance. Every measure which prom- 
ises to league together all those who are 
working to redeem the slums, to bring light 
and air into the dreary cheap boarding house 
section, to overcome the corruption in poli- 
tics, to promote parks and baths and better 
tenement houses, and most of all to save men 
individually—any such measures ought to be 
joyfully welcomed by the church. 


Sources of Information 

Modern Cities and Their Problems, by Samuel 
Lane Loomis. 

Our Country, and The New Era, by Josiah Strong. 

The Spiritual Life of a Modern City, by Pres. W. 
J. Tucker in The Congregationalist, Dec. 31, 1896. 

Reports of the national conferences of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, to be obtained from Dr. Josiah 
Strong, Charities Building, New York. 

Reports of the annual convention of the Christian 
wee ers, to be obtained from John C. Collins, New 
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OBERLIN’S ANNIVERSARY 


Twenty-two men graduated last Thursday, 
seventeen being members of the classical 
course and five of the English course. All 
the exercises of anniversary week were at- 
tended by unusually large numbers. On Sun- 
day evening preceding Commencement the 
baccalaureate sermon was preached in the 
First Church by Prof. E.I. Bosworth. Thurs- 
day morning the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered in Council Hall Chapel. 
Individual communion cups were employed 
for the first time, and gave general satisfac- 
tion. In the afternoon Prof. W. D. McKenzie 
of Chicago Seminary gave the Commencement 
address on Evolution Theories and Chris- 
tian Doctrine. The address was exceedingly 
thoughtful, and will be published in the Bib- 
ltotheca Sacra, 

The alumni tea given by the women of 
First and Second Churches was the social 
event of anniversary week. Nearly 200 per- 
sons sat down at the tables, and fer an hour 
after tea listened to short addresses from va- 
rious alumni and other visitors. Rev. J. G. 
Frazer, D. D., presided with his usual genial- 
ity and grace. The sermon before the alumni 
was preached in the evening by Pres. W.G. 
Frost of Berea, Ky. It was in his happiest 
style, simple, eloquent, earnest, and was lis- 
tened to with the closest attention. The text 
was from Luke 14: 13, “‘ When thou makest a 
feast.” 

The closing exercise of the week, though 
not part of the anniversary program, was an 
able address by Dr. Ballantine on My Winter 
in Greece. He pictured vividly and beauti- 
fully for the large audience gathered in the 
eollege chapel some of the stirring experi- 
ences of the past winter in Athens. B. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, May 16-22. The Sacredness of Secular 
Work. Luke 19: 11-27; 1 Peter 4: 7-19; 
Zech, 14: 20, 21; Rom. 14: 1-13. 

What times are sacred? What times are not sa- 
cred? What does our stewardship require? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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The Chicago Association 

The semi-annual meeting was held Tuesday, 
May 4, with the church at La Grange. The 
attendance was unusually large. In addition 
to routine business Dr. Noble preached a not- 
able sermon on Soul Culture, which ought to 
go into print as a booklet. Rev. Mr. Fifield 
pointed out the way in which young people 
can aid their pastor. Rev. Mr. Silcox read a 
paper on The Theology of Robert Browning, 
Rev. Mr. Dunlap of Maywood gave an account 
of his personal experience while pastor of the 
First Church, Springfield, O., to meet the 
wants of men and win them for Christ and 
the church, and Rev. Mr. McMillen spoke of 
the work to be done with the children, and 
the possibility of keeping them under such 
influences as to bring them into the kingdom 
of God unconsciously. The hospitality of the 
La Grange people was generous. The -day 
was fine. The village never looked more at- 
tractive, and the delegates present gave indi- 
cation of astrength and piety in these churches 
which it does one good to contemplate. At 
such an association as this troublesome ques- 
tions are always sure to come up. We were 
fortunate in the new moderator, Dr. J. G. 
Johnson, who, while ruling firmly, is uni- 
formly courteous, and also in our business 
committee, so that most matters were dis- 
posed of speedily, if not in every case just in 
the way which to some seemed desirable. 
The matter which gave most anxiety was the 
application for membership in the association 
by Dr. C. 0. Brown, late of San Francisco. 
He presented a letter of dismissal from the 
Dubuque Association and of recommendation 
to the Chicago Association. Accompanying 
it was a protest, signed by members of the 
Dubuque Association, against his reception, 
and requests from the Bay Conference to take 
no action till letters have been received from 
them. The Green Street Church desired im- 
mediate action. So did Dr. Brown and his 
friends, who were present in large numbers. 
Without discussion the application was re- 
ferred to a committee of five, of which Dr. 
E. P. Goodwin is chairman, with instruction 
to report during the sessions. The com- 
mittee found itself unable to come to any 
decision in so brief a period, and therefore, 
while reporting progress, asked for time, and 
that when the association adjourn it ad- 
journ to hear this reportearlyinJune. There 
is certainly no intention on the part of any 
member of the association to injure Dr. Brown, 
but many of its members fail to see how they 
can act in accordance with Congregational 
principles and receive a man into their fel- 
lowship who is under suspension by the only 
ecclesiastical body which is responsible for 
his ministerial standing, or what value a let- 
ter from another association has while the 
deeree of censure on the part of the first 
named body remains in force. It would seem 
as if the regular method of procedure would 
be wisest, namely, appeal to a courcil of 
brethren familiar with the accusations brought 
against Dr. Brown, and held in California, 
where witnesses can be obtained and their 
testimony thoroughly sifted. Itdoes not seem 
fair that the Chicago Association should be 
compelled to come to any decision in this un- 
fortunate case. This association wants to act 
intelligently, but, while taking into consider- 
ation the condition of Dr. Brown, it cannot be 
indifferent to the courtesy it owes to the Bay 
Conference, as the only party which has had 
all the facts before it, and therefore in a situ- 
ation to pronounce an intelligent decision. 
The committee of the association will prob- 
ably find some way out of present difficul- 
ties, it is hoped to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 


Political 


It is lang since there bas been so much dis- 
satisfaction with our representatives in the 
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In and Around Chicago 


State and in the city as now. First the Hum- 
phrey Bill received a large majority in the 
Senate. Even if defeated in the House, or 
vetoed by the governor, the vote of the Senate 
in its favor will always remain a dishonor. 
On the heel of this proceeding comes a bill 
making it a crime for a newspaper even to 
criticise a boodler or an unfaithful public 
servant. The bill has passed the Senate and 
may pass the House. Then Senator Mason, 
fresh from the people who have made known 
their desire for the approval of the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty, is one of the three Republicans 
who voted against it. The course of the mayor 
in removing two faithful civil service com- 
missioners to replace them with persons who 
would carry out his wishes was anticipated, 
but his charge against them of ‘‘ incompetency 
and neglect of duty” is, one might say, as 
insolent as unreasonable. While pretending 
to be in favor of civil service, it looks much 
as if the mayor had begun its destruction. 
Mr. Clark, who was the strong man among 
the commissioners, who was instrumental in 
securing the passage of the law and in fram- 
ing the rules of the service, would not violate 
his sense of justice and accept the decision of 
the mayor’s attorney in regard to the offices 
brought under the operation of the law. Mr. 
Clark does not believe, neither do the friends 
of the law, that it was framed for such parti- 
san purposes as the present municipal powers 
seem to assume. Already the saloon element 
is showing its power in the new government 
and the old era of open vice is returning. At 
this there need be no surprise. The present 
mayor was elected by the vicious elements of 
the city. He can do no less than heed their 
wishes in whatever he does. It would be 
strange were they to favor civil service or 
any other reform in folitical or municipal 
life. The legislature has also authorized ad- 
ditional taxation for the completion of the 
drainage canal, although several of the trus- 
tees declared the present rate would furnish 
enough for its completion if the contracts 
were strictly carried out and unjust demands 
for extras set aside. 


Dr. Hillis’s Sermon 

It was in view of matters like these and of 
dangers still more serious that Dr. Hillis 
Sunday morning preached one of the most 
scathing sermons he has ever delivered. Peo- 
ple who have been in the habit of listening to 
Dr. Goodwin and Dr. Noble are well aware 
that they have spoken again and again with 
equal plainness, but the philippic of Dr. Hillis 
is a surprise even for Central Music Hall. 
The worst of the matter is that the charges 
he brings against men in high places, the 
series of defalcations, robberies and moral 
lapses to which he refers, the mistakes and 
follies of labor agitators or leaders, and the 
greed of the rich, which he points out, are all 
true. It does not mend matters to be told 
that we are no worse now than we were a quar- 
ter of acentury ago. We ought to be far bet- 
ter. Present conditions, Dr. Hillis asserts, 
are accountable for the fact that there are so 
many vacant houses in Chicago, that the in- 
crease in our population is less rapid than 
statistics of former growth would lead us to 
anticipate by 250,000, that crime is rampant, 
that taxes are wasted, that families whose 
presence is desirable leave the city and that 
capital is becoming shy of investment here. 
He believes this indictment to be true, and he 
believes that in spite of present dangers and 
tendencies there is vigorous enough life here 
to remove the dangers and make the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the city morally healthful. 
He is careful to insist on the need of obedi- 
ence to the teachings and life of Jesus 
Christ and of justice to all. The sermon 
made a sensation during its delivery and 
has been a theme of conversation during the 
week. 
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A Richly Deserved Sentence 

Editor Dunlop, the columns of whose paper, 
The Dispatch, were formerly notorious for 
vicious allusions if not for absolutely vicious 
expressions, and who had the reputation of 
employing his columns for blackmail, has at 
last gone to Joliet, where he has been con- 
demned to spend two years. The President 
at the last moment gave him four days’ res- 
pite in order that he might arrange his affairs, 
but refused to interfere with the decision of 
the courts, 


India Relief 

An immense meeting was held Monday 
evening in the Auditorium on behalf of the 
sufferers from famine inIndia. The principal 
address was made by Dr. Talmage, although 
Hon. C. C, Bonney, Miss Margaret Leitch and 
several others spoke briefly. It is hoped that 
at least $10,000 will be secured in Chicago 
and some shiploads of corn. An overflow 
meeting in Central Music Hall was also ad- 
dressed by Dr. Talmage. Hard as are the 
times here, a cause like India’s will not make 
its appeal in vain. 


Chicago, May 8. FRANKLIN. 





WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 7 


The exercises of the morning were in charge 
of Mrs. S. B. Capron, who, after reading 
Rev. 1: 4-6, and giving a running commen- 
tary in her stimulating way, dwelt particu- 
larly upon certain characteristics of the be- 
loved disciple which might also be ours. 

The topic was: Prayer for a new apprecia- 
tion of the high privilege of being called to 
serve. Miss Monroe spoke of the blessedness 
of keeping close to Christ, and of having to 
serve him sometimes by giving up active 
work. Mrs. Noyes gave the thought that 
faithfulness is success. God will take care of 
results, Mrs. Greene told of a new thought 
given her last winter by Mr. Meyer in illus- 
trating what Paul meant when he prayed 
that he might not be a castaway. It is not 
one utterly lost and reprobate, but cast aside 
as not doing satisfactory work, and so con- 
demned as useless to God. 

Extracts were given from letters written by 
Mrs. Parsons of Bardesag, Miss Cole of Mon- 
astir and Miss Cull of Haskeuy. The first, 
after years of faithful service, is now losing 
her eyesight, yet still works on, “ because,” 
she says, “it is easier than not to work.” 
Miss Cole’s letter was full of rejoicing over 
the return of her associate, Miss Matthews, 
and the new strength and energy infused into 
duties that had weighed heavily upon over- 
taxed heart and nerve. Miss Cull wrote of 
increased opportunities for usefulness, of the 
distress among the survivors of the late mas- 
sacres, of the difficulties encountered in arous- 
ing them from total discouragement, and of 
the danger that many may become hopelessly 
pauperized. 

Mrs. Schneider mentioned the reading-room 
recently opened on Tyler street for Arme- 
nians, and gave a touching account of a ref- 
ugee from Turkey who, sick and homeless, 
and knowing no language but his own, had 
been cared for in the Consumptives’ Home 
tilltheendcame. Yet his faith had remained 
bright, and the voice of prayer was his joy 
and comfort to the last. He came from a 
small village in the Harpoot field, and he 
might not even have been known to the mis- 
sionaries as a convert, yet he was a saved 
soul. We may believe that many more such 
will be found at the last day to have crowned 
the faithful labors of our missionaries. 

Prayers by Mrs. Goodell, Mrs. Pratt, Mrs. 
Abell and Mrs. Weston contributed to fill the 
hour. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
DR. BUCKLEY’S HISTORY OF METHODISM 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of the 
Christian Advocate, and widely known, not 
only in the Methodist body but among 
Christians of all names, as a scholarly and 
versatile writer, preacher, editor and man 
of affairs, has prepared in these two vol- 
umes a work of surpassing value to the 
Christian Church. Beginning naturally with 
a chapter on the origin of the Methodist 
movement in England, and continuing with 
two chapters on the personality and work 
of John Wesley, his relation to the develor- 
ment of Methodism and the general process 
of its growth are treated in what follows, 
and the narrative is then transferred to this 
continent, The history of the church 
through the Revolution amd subsequent 
years down to the present time is narrated 
clearly and impressively. The men who 
have been prominent in the denomination 
are sketched briefly but successfully. The 
discussions which have come up about great 
public questions, such as slavery, altera- 
tions in the form of denominational gov- 
ernment and polity, the bisection of the 
church, etc., are outlined, so that a consist- 
ent and well-proportioned delineation is 
furnished of the intellectual and spiritual 
history of the body. 

The establishment of theological semi- 
naries, colleges and other institutions of 
learning is described. The various means 
used in extending the membership and in- 
fluence of the denomination are indicated, 
and the book is pervaded throughout by 
that denominational enthusiasm which is 
conceded to be a notable characteristic of 
Methodism, and which, in fact, sometimes 
has been more conspicuous temporarily and 
in localities than real spirituality. But no 
one can read such a work as this without 
realizing that the divine hand was at work 
in the origin and growth of Methodism, 
and that this branch of the church has done 
wonderful things in the name of the Mas- 
ter. Dr. Buckley bas done his work with 
intelligence and discrimination, and, al- 
though the limite of his space have some- 
what cramped him, the result is sufficiently 
comprehensive and detailed to justify the 
inclusion of the work among standard his- 
tories, It has been handsomely printed and 
bound, and it is lavishly illustrated, espe- 
cially with portraits. [Christian Literature 
Co. $5.00.) 


HARNACK’S HISTORY OF DOGMA 


Our neighbors of the firm of Roberts 
Brothers are rendering a worthy service to 
Christian scholarship by publishing the 
English translation of this monumental 
work, As less than a third part of the 
original is embraced in these two goodly 
octavos, we may prepare to welcome about 
five more volumes of the same size. Nor 
should this be a perfunctory welcome, for 
the author stands foremost among living 
church historians, and his opus magnum 
may well bear the same relation to Amer- 
ican thought as Neander’s held a generation 
ago. The second volume, just issued, pos- 
sesses special value on account of the crit- 
ical relation of the period covered to the 
whole subsequent history. It treats of the 
foundation of ecclesiastical dogma, while 
subsequent volumes will take up the devel- 
opment. One may set forth the course of 
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thought without subscribing to the author’s 
reasoning, which is not always his forte. 

Christianity started in the spiritual en- 
thusiasm of disciples, but gradually hard- 
ened into a church where the secular ele- 
ment predominated. This appears in three 
particulars—creed, canon and polity. The 
simple confession of Jesus Christ was de- 
veloped into an elaborate rule of faith; 
from the mass of free writings current in 
the early church a certain number were 
selected and made co-ordinate in authority 
with the Old Testament; the voluntary as- 
semblies of brethren where all were equal 
gave place to the hierarchical constitution. 
Parallel to this movement was a doctrinal 
development, due largely to contact with 
educated heathen, and proceeding by re- 
flection and antagonism until the plain mes- 
sage of the gospel had become transformed 
into a philosophical system of the universe. 
The volume covers only a part of the second 
and third centuries, but the author clearly 
shows the fundamental importance of this 
period. 

The point in our view most open to crit- 
icism is the supposed selection of the New 
Testament books by the church under the 
stress of controversy with various heretics. 
Undue force, we tbink, is laid on the par. 
allel drawn from the creed to the canon, 
and again from the polity to the canon. 
The analogy is plausible, but by no means 
convincing. In the two other cases tangi- 
ble evidence is accessible; in the third case 
the argument is largely ab ignorantia, On 
Harnack’s theory there was nothing to dis. 
tinguish these books from some of those 
rejected, except that they were wanted for 
a purpose, The reply is still valid that this 
assumption goes beyond the knowledge of 
the present age. 

A word should be said in conclusion on 
the relation between this book and the au- 
thor’s Outlines of the History of Dogma, 
the English translation of which was pub- 
lished in New York in 1893. The word 
‘* outlines’ expresses that relation precisely. 
The two works are on one and the same 
plan, carried out into the minutest detail, 
Readers who have struggled through the 
dense compactness of the smal)l book will 
find the present series unexpectedly lumi- 
nous. That is the finder and this the tel- 
eecope. [Vol. 1, 1896; Vol. 2, 1897. Each, 
$2 50.] 

RELIGIOUS 

In The Place ef Death in Evolution 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25] Dr. New- 
man Smyth argues skillfully that death is 
necessary to life in nature and in human 
nature, and that, instead of being the end 
of life in the sense in which it often has 
been supposed to be, it is but a natural 
step in the preparation for and the develop- 
ment of the higher processes of life. The 
author thinks it probable that death ulti- 
mately will disappear, its work being done, 
and that not only death but that human 
suffering and sorrow will be, and indeed 
already in an important sense can be dem- 
onstrated to have been, essential features of 
a-plan in the mind of the Almighty, wise, 
beneficent and at last thoroughly satisfying 
to us. The book is novel, striking and in- 
genious, and discusses certain of the great 
profundities of human existence with un- 
usual success. It is reverent and spiritu- 
ally uplifting. If the argument be labored 
anywhere it is in the effort to show that the 
evolutionary theory and the doctrine of the 
fall of man are not inconsistent. 
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The Supernatural [Lee & Shepard. $1.50]» 
by Katholikos, is offered as a rational view 
of the divine world and of the dual nature 
of man. The author apparently belongs to 
the Church of England, and Prebendary 
Reynolds of St. Paul’s has supplied the inu- 
troduction. It discusses the rpgality of the 
supernatural, the great sacrament, i. e., 
God in nature, the great procession of hu- 
manity and the great kingdom which is and 
istocome. It is written with the intent of 
meeting the needs of thoughtful unbeliev- 
ers, It may avail with some of them. For 
others it seems to us that the author has 
practically written in vain, having uncon- 
sciously assumed too much which should 
have been demonstrated. The spirit is de- 
vout, and while we cannot call it one of the 
most able works of its class, it is one of 
those books which many people find last- 
ingly helpful. 

The Transfiguring of the Cross [Brewster 
& Packard, $1.50], by Rev. T. P. Sawin, 
D. D., is made up of nine sermons taken 
from a series on the fourth gospel, and deal- 
ing with events recorded in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth chapters. They are good 
examples of the more thoughtful and 
scholarly style of expository discourses, 
aud are at once simple and polished in style 
and spiritually suggestive in a high degree. 
—Talks to Young Men and Talks to Young 
Women [Century Co. Each $1.00] are by 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D. Each is a re- 
print, the former having been published 
one year ago and the latter two. They il- 
lustrate the author’s terse, pithy and stimu- 
lating way of treating practical matters and 
brioging them home to the mind and the 
conscience of his hearer. They rank with 
the best books of their class in existence. 

The Four Pillars of the House (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 50 cents] is a little book by 
Dr. R. F. Horton of London, in which 
purity, love, unselfishness and discipline 
are inculcated in a simple, practical and 
tenderly spiritual manner. It is a helpful 
little devotional book.——The Unity and 
Symmetry of the Bible [Dodd, Mead & Co, 
50 cents], by Rev. Dr. J. M. Gibson, is a 
little treatise, the outgrowth of a lecture, 
which is well suited to everyday readers 
and will prove enlightening and helpful. 


STORIES 


Flames [H.S. Stone & Co, $150] is by 
Robert Hitchens. In many respects it is 
revolting; in others it is inspiring. The 
plot hinges on the vampire-like possession 
of one person’s body by the soul of another, 
the soul of the possessed being expe)led, 
and of the ruin wrought by a malevolent 
spirit which has thus stolen its human 
abode. The author seems to have some 
purpose, but it is mot clear. The conclud- 
ing chapter, in which apparently he seeks 
to reveal it, leaves the reader quite in the 
dark. The noble and heroic side of life is 
largely illustrated, strangely enough, by a 
woman of the street, who is the only hero- 
ine and whose relation to the plet is man- 
aged with much skill and so as to enkindle 
profound sympathy. The story will inter- 
est psychologists chiefly, but it is too long, 
especially in its minor descriptive parts, 
and its general tone is morbid and un- 
healthy. Yet we have a half formed im- 
pression that the author means, if one could 
see his purpose clearly, to intimate the ulti- 
mate victory of goodness over evil. The 
book exhibits literary ability, but also grave 
faults in both construction and style. We 
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like many things in it, but we certainly 
cannot commend it for general reading. 

In Golden Shackles [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25], by Alien, is an Australian story in 
which the two principally contending forces 
are love and greed. The plot is well worked 
out, the characters well sustained and the 
book, as such, interests without being pre- 
cisely engrossing.——Christine of the Hills 
[Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.25] is by Max Pem- 
berton. The scene is in the region of Mor- 
tenegro and the Greek Islands. The story 
is one of love and tragedy, chiefly among 
the peasantry. The characters are drawn 
vividly and the pictureeque and exciting 
occurrences narrated have a certain novelty 
due to locality. The book is interesting 
and perhaps may be accepted as fairly de- 
scriptive of popular life in that part of the 
world. It has considerable literary merit. 
——Mrs. Barry Pain’s St. Eva [Harper & 
Bros. $1.25] tells the familiar tale of the 
disappointment of a woman’s love through 
the selfish thoughtlessness of an English 
noblem in, and is a rather depressing story 
written with some ability. 

Rosa Nouchette Carey has added another 
book, Dr. Luttrell’s First Patient [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1 25], to the long list of 
her productions, It is a wholesome and 
pleasant story, simple in outline, written 
naturally and following the familiar lines 
along which, out cf hardship and anxiety, 
come good fortune and happiness.——In 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s An Inher- 
itance [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents] 
there are true knowledge of human nature 
and considerable skill in manipulating ma- 
terial into a simple but effective story, 
which is both graphic and usefully sug- 
gestive. Without being a profound or 
thrilling narrative it is genuinely interest- 
ing and makes a lasting impression.—— 
Mary A. Derison’s Captain Molly [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.00] is offered as a love story 
but is quite as truly a portrayal of the work 
and usefulness of the Salvation Army. It 
deals with high life and low alike in an ap- 
preciative and enjoyable manner. 


POETRY 


Mr. Gilder has rendered a genuine serv- 
ice to his readers quite apart from the de- 
light which they will have in reading in 
preparing his new voluine, For the Country 
[Century Co. $1.00]. It contains patri- 
otic poems from his pen, aud although they 
are mostly short they are ringing and in- 
spiring. Some of them have been read 
upon public occasions and most of them 
probably have been printed. Among them 
are those on Washington at Trenton, To 
the Spirit of Abraham Lincoln, The Burial 
of Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, and A Hero 
of Peace, inspired by the death of Robert 
Ross. ——The Builders and Other Poems 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50] is a new 
book by Dr. Henry van Dyke. The author, 
more than most of our modern poets, blends 
the meditative and suggestive with the 
musical in his verse. Most of it is in 
the minor key. Many of the poems are 
poems of nature. One of the long poems, 
The Builders, is the ode read at the 
150th anniversary of Princeton College, 
a dignified and worthy utterance for such 
an occasion. Dr. van Dyke speaks to the 
heart rather than to the fancy, and writes 
for serious readers rather than for the pass- 
ing moment. His work is of that kind 
which long retains its interest. 

The Voice of St. John and Other Poems 
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[A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.00], by Rev. 
Dr. W. W. Newton, contains perhaps a 
score of the author's poems, chiefly if not 
wholly religious in character. Some of 
them have been published before, we be- 
lieve. They vary considerably in excel- 
lence but we like them all for one or an- 
other reason. They are religious'y uplift- 
ing and illustrate a good degree of skill 
in composition and expression. Some of 
them are especially rhythmical. The au- 
thor’s portrait serves as a frontispiece.—— 
Messrs. Copeland & Day of this city have 
brought out a pretty little volume of Lyrics 
[$1 00], by John B. Tabb. They are partly 
religious and partly poems of nature, of 
friendship, and there are a number of quat- 
rains and sonnets, Father Tabb, also, is 
one of the poets who apveal to the higher 
nature and who make their appeal with a 
delicacy and a power which receive willing 
recognition and admiration. We like the 
book very much, 

The second series of Cap and Gown [L. 
C. Page & Co. $150], selected by F. L. 
Knowles, contains a long and diversified 
list of selections from the publications of 
between thirty and forty American univer- 
sities and colleges, such as the Yale Record, 
the Harvard Advocate, the Brunonian, Bow- 
doin Quill and the literary monthlies of the 
different institutions. College poetry mainly 
is light but bright, and not only college 
men but a much larger public will read this 
charming little book with appreciation and 
amusement. Now and then a gravar vein 
comes to the surface, but in general the 
quality is superficial although the execu- 
tion is graceful and sparkling. The book 
is handsomely gotten up.——Blue and 
Gold [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00] is by 
W.S. Lord. The author writes on familiar 
themes with considerable power of posti- 
cal appreciation and expression and the 
book deserves to be received with favor. 

Ruth the Gleaner [A. J. Rowlands. 25 
cents], by Mary F. McKean, is a pleasant 
attempt to tell the story of the Book of 
Ruth in verse so as to bring out emphatic- 
ally one or two of its principal lessons, but 
we are constrained to add that much of it is 
better prose than verse.——Lchoes [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50], by Josephine C, 
Woodbury, is a volume in which a few 
poems of no great poetical merit are so set 
off by paper, type and pictures as to make 
a somewhat imposing book. The verse is 
somewhat uneven in quality, but never 
rises to a very high level. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The second volume of Mr. George H. Put- 
nam’s Books and Their Makers During the 
Middle Ages [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $250] 
deals with the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and comes down to 1709. This 
was a period of the utmost importance in 
literary history, for not only was there a 
large increase in the production of books, 
but a very great number of the important 
books of the past then appeared in the de- 
partment of theology and the literature per- 
taining to the Bible and the church fath- 
ers and in that of philosophy and jurispru- 
dence, as well as in that of the great essayists 
and poets. Mr. Putnam’s purpose, however, 
is to deal not so much with authorship as 
with manufacture. That is to say, he de- 
scribes the makers of books rather than 
their writers. The first volume contained 
Part I. of his work as a whole. This vol- 
ume opens with Part II., relating to the 
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earlier printed books, and it describes the 
first printer publishers of France and their 
successors, William Caxton and English 
printing, the Kobergers and Nuremburg, 
Froben and Basle, Plantin and the E!zavirs, 
and also Erasmus and Luther, who are con- 
sidered also from the point of view of au- 
thorship. The third part of the book takes 
up the beginnings of property in literature 
and leads up to and contains a description 
of the history of property of this sort, and 
of the development of the theory and prac- 
tice of copyrighting. The book illustrates 
ample and accurate learning and embodies 
material not elsewhere available in so schol- 
arly and convenient a form. It is a credit 
to the author and will be a sources of gratifi- 
cation to every one who has occasion to use 
it. 

Philip and Alexander of Macedon [Charles 
Scribuer’s Sons. $250] contains two essays 
in biography by D. G. Hogarth. He fur- 
nishes an elaborate sketch of the life, char- 
acter and career of each of his subjects, and 
without adding much, if anything, which is 
new, he has succeeded in imparting a cer- 
tain pleasant freshness to his pages which 
will be appreciated. He brings out forcibly 
the special causes of the pre-eminence of 
his heroes—the skill of Philip, for exam- 
ple, in revolutionizing the unwieldy forma- 
tion and discipline of his army and develop- 
ing it from a loosely organized body into a 
thoroughly disciplined army. The military 
feebleness of Athens and the incapacity of 
her great men to encounter such opponents 
as Philip also is made veryclear. And with 
the same lucidity the history cf Alexander’s 
famous march into Asia with all its adver- 
tures, perils and disastere, as well as its 
successes, is narrated with good effect. 
The two men are portrayed as living per- 
sonalities and not merely as figures of bis- 
tory, so that one takes interest in them as 
he reads, and this is a result not often at- 
tained so successfully. The book is a good 
piece of work throughout. 

The children of the late John Hopkins 
Morrison [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50] 
have prepared a memorial volume about 
their father. Dr. Morrison was a Unitarian 
clergyman of eminence and popularity. He 
was one of the prominent figures in the 
Unitarian body during the greater part of 
the closing century, and became known to a 
considerable degree, and always favorably, 
outside of his own denomination. His life 
covered the years between 1808 and 1896, 
and his pastorates were in New Bedford 
and in Milton, Mass. The story of his life 
is told in this volume with good judgment 
and good taste, and it is an excellent addi- 
tion to the literature of its class. 


NOTES 
— The new New York Public Library 
building is to occupy the site of the present 
reservoir in Bryant Park. 


—— The recent giver of the Riant Library 
of Scandinavian works to Yale University is 
Mrs. Henry Farnam of New Haven. 


— Harvard University has just been given 
a life-size bronze bust of Socrates, the work 
of Barbedienne, by Dr. J. A. Coles of New- 
ark, N. J. 

— The proposed new English copyright 
bill will amend the law so as to protect prac- 
tically all literary matter, except current 
news, which appears in any newspaper or 
magazine. 

— More than 200.000 copies of Miss Rosa 
Nouchette Cary’s story, Not Like Other Girls, 
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have been sold in England alone. She is 
called ‘‘ the ideal writer of the English girl of 
the great middle class.” 

— Mr. F. A. Munsey, who led the way 
with his magazine in selling monthly issues 
at ten cents a copy, is to try the experiment 
next autumn of selling for a quarter of a dol- 
lat apiece books ordinarily sold for at least a 
dollar. 

—— Two pictures have been stolen from 
the National Picture Gallery at Buda-Pesth 
and are likely to be cffered for sale in this 
country. One is a supposed Murillo, repre- 
senting Joseph and the child Jesus; the other 
is a Van der Neer, showing a burning city be- 
side a river, ships and a wind-mill. 


— The literary editor of the New York 
Tribune, Miss Ellen M. Hutchinson, who has 
done much to make the creditable reputation 
of the literary department of that journal, bas 
resigned and is to marry her successor, Mr. 
Royal Cortissoz, the Tribune’s art critic and 
one of its writers on literary topics. 


—— The first part of the famous Ashburn: 
ham Library is to be sold in London, June 
25-July 2. The books included are from A to 
F, and there will be nearly 1,700 lots. Bibles, 
missals, breviaries, nineteen editions of AXsop, 
ten of Ariosto, thirty of Boccacio, and a prac- 
tically complete series of Chaucer are special 
features of the collection. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THE WISDOM OF FuOLs. By Margaret Leland. pp. 

248. $125. 

Miss ARCHER ARCHER. By Clara L. Burnham. pp. 

312. $1.25. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
Some ASPECTS OF THE KELIGIOUS LIFE OF NEW 
, ENGLAND, By George Leon Walker. pp. 208 
1.25. 

. A. D. F. Randolph Co. New York. 
DocTOR tUCKER. By. W. Konauff. pp. 351. $1.50. 
THE VOICE OF ST. JOHN AND OTHER POEMS. By 

Ww. W. Newton. pp. 128. $1.00, 

BRaNDED. By Mrs. Batlington Booth. pp. 49. 25 
cents. 
Look Up AND HOPE. By Mrs, Ballington Booth. 
pp. 45. 25 cents. 
FAITH IN THE POWER OF GOD. By Andrew Murray. 
pp. 49. 25 cents. 
Macmillan Co, New York. 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE BEN BERIAH. By Char- 
lotte M. Yonge. pp.321. $1.25. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 
CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. With Introduction, 
Biographical Sketch and Notes. By H. H. Bel- 
field, Ph. D. pp. 159. 24 cents, 
D, Appleton & Co. New York, 
His! FORTUNATE GRACE, By Gertiude Atherton. 
pp. 210. $1.00. 
F. A, Stokes Co. New York. 
THE MUTABLE Many. By Robert Barr. pp. 372. 


1,50. 
° Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
THE WHITE HEOATOMB. By W.C.Seully. pp. 252. 
75 cents. 
Merriam Co. New York. 
A FIANCE ONTRIAL. ByF.T. Black. pp. 310. $1.25. 
F. Warne & Co. New York. 
Gop’s WITNEssES. By Arthur Jenkinson. pp. 312. 


$1 25. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT UNDER FIRE. By A. J. F. 
Bebrends, D.D. pp. 246. $1.00. 

Mayflower Pub. Co. Floral Park, N. Y. 

Lost LIngEAGE. By Carrie G, Childs. pp. 410. 

Cc. W. Bardeen. Syracuse. - 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By W.H. Payne, LL.D. 
pp. 93. 50 cents. 

Editor Pub. Co. Franklin, 0, 

WHEN, WHERE, WHY? By Allan Nicholson. pp. 
189, 

American Baptist Pub. Society. Philadelphia. 

CHRISTIANITY AND PROPERTY. By A. E. Waffle. 
pp. 106. 50 cents. 

THE CONSERVATIVE PRINOJPLE IN OUR LITERA- 
TURE. By William R. Williams, D.D. pp. 91. 50 
cents. 

PAPER COVERS 


Bureau of Education. Washington. 
REPORT ON INTRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC REINDEER 
INTO ALASKA. By Sheldon Jackson, D.D. 
Brentano’s. Paris. 
WASHINGTON AND THE MOTHER COUNTRY. By 
Rt, Hon. Sir Edmund Monson, G.C. B.,G.C.M.G. 


MAGAZINES 


April. FORTNIGHTLY.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
THEOLOGY.—CHARITIES REVIEW —REVIEW. 


May. AMERICAN COLONIAL TRACTS —MONTHLY.— 
PREACHER’S.— HOMILETIC.—NEW ENGLAND.— 
ART AMATEUS.— MONTE.—REVIEW OF RKVIEWS.— 
THE YOUNG MAN —OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS,—CEN- 
TURY.—AMERICAN KITCHEN — FORUM.—TREAS- 
URY.— EDUCATIONAL REVIEW — CHAP BOOK.— 
TEMPLE.—YOUNG WoOMAN.—NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW.— MCCLURE’S.— APPLETON’S POPULAR 
ScIENCE MONTALY.—HOME MESSENGER. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, May 17,a joint meet- 
ing with other ministers in Channing Hall, 19.30 a. M. 
Speakers from both bodies. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAVER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at ll a. Mm. 

MERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSCCIATION.—The 
annual meeting for the choice of officers and for other 
business appropriate will be he'd in Pilgrim Hall on 
Monday, May 24, at 12 M. JOSHUA COIT, Secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOcIBTY.— 
The annual meeting for the choice of officers, hearing 
of reports, and the transaction of business appropriate 
will Be held in the Plymouth Church, Worcester, on 
Wednesday, May 19,at2r.m. There will be an address 
by Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., followed by an open dis- 
cussion of the questiou, What shall be the policy ef 
this society in regard to the foreign population of this 
State? JOSHUA COIT, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS.—Essex North 
Branch, annual meeting. Memorial Church, George- 
town, May 19, 9.30 A. M. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY.—The Seventy-first Anniversary will be held in 
Saratoga, N. Y., from Tuesday to Friday, June 1 to 3. 
A meeting of secretaries and superintendents will 
be held Tuesday afternoon, June 1. In the evening 
there will be an address by the president of the society, 
Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard, and the annual sermon by 
Rev. Frank T. Bayley of Denver, Col. 

On Wednesday, June 2, there will be addresses in 
behalf of the society’s auxiliaries by Rev. Alexander 
McGregor of Rhode Island, Rev. William H. Moore 
of Connecticut and Rev. T. O. Douglass, D.D., of 
Iowa; the fifteenth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Department, Mrs. H. S. Caswell, secretary, presiding. 
Addresses by Mrs. R. B. Wright, The Day of Small 
Things; Rev. Wright, On the Frontier; Mrs. 
James B. Gregg, Woman in Colorado; Miss Marie 
Zoltak, With the Slovak. In the afternoon the co- 
operating societies will be represented, and there will 
be addresses by the secretaries of the Congregational 
Church Building Society, the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society, also the Ministerial Relief Commit- 
tee. The annual meeting of the society for the elec- 
tion of officers will be held, hearing reports and other 
business. In the evening a paper by Sec Joseph B. 
Clark will be read, entitled A Year of Distress, and 
there will be addresses by Rev. A. F. Sherrill, D.D., 
Illinois: Supt. J. H. Parker, Oklahoma; Supt. H. A. 
Schauffler, D. D., Obio; Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, Eastern 
field secretary. 

Thursday morning, June 3,a paper by Sec. Washington 
Choate will be read, entitled Fixed Factors in Home 
Missions. Addresses will be delivered by Supts. A. K 
Wray, Missouri; Harmon Bross, D. D., Nebraska; EK. H. 
Asbmun, New Mexico; Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., 
Detroit, Mich.; Rev. H. H. eye Hartford, Ct Thurs- 
day afternoon there will be addresses by Supts. L. P. 
Broad, Kansas; W. H. Thrall, South Dakota, T. W. 
Jones, D. D., Pennsylvania; G. Grassie, North Wis- 
consin. These addresses will be followed by the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Thursday evening there 
will be addresses by Rev. A. H. Bradford, D D., Mont- 
clair, N.J., Rev. Reuen Thomas, DD, Brookline, 
Mass., and Rev. John L. Scudder of Jersey City, N. J. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The Trunk Line Association, which covers territory 
from Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Salamanca, 

Y., Erie and Pittsburg, Pa, and all points east 
thereof except New England, will pass over its roads 
for one-third fare in returning all certificates of attend- 
ants on the meeting who pay full fare in going. All 
rates on this basis require that certificates be obtained 
from the ticket agent at the starting point or the near- 
est station issuing through tickets te the place of 
meeting, and to be valid for reduction of return fares 
must be indorsed by special agent of the Railroad As- 
sociation, who will be in attendance at Saratoga. This 
condition is neceesary to secure one-third return fare. 
Round trip tickets will be furnished at the follow- 
ing rates: Boston, #675; Ayer, $6; Fitchburg, $5.50; 
Worcester, $4.90; Gardner, #4.90; Greenfield, #4 15; Shel- 
barne Fa!ls, $3 50; North Adams, $250. These tickets 
will be good going from May 29 to June 3, inclusive, and 
good to return until June 15. The People’s Line of 
steamers on Hudson River, leaving New York, Pier 41, 
North River, foot of Canal Street, offer a rate of one 
fare and a third, or $3.60,from New York to Saratoga 
and return to delegates attending the annual meeting. 

HOTELS AND BOARDING BOUSES 


The figures in parenthesis indicate in each cage the 
number of persons that can be accommodated. 

#1.00 to $1 25 per day. Miss D. A. Pierce, 103 Circular 
St. (25); Mrs. Walker, 53 Spring St. (18); Mrs. M. G. 
Fitzgerald, 135 Circular St. (10); Mrs. Tracy Record, 
3 Batchelor Row, Regent St. (12); Mrs. Vive, [86 Regent 
St. (12); Mrs. Laura Allen, 48 Phila. St. (10); Mrs. M. In- 
galls, 63 Franklin St. (8); Elmwood Hall, Maple Ave. 
(40); Congress Park tg gr Congress Park (12); 
Waring House, 33 Franklin St. (*0); Washburn House, 
41 Washington St. (40); Mrs. J. Abel, 73 Spring St. (15); 
Mrs. Orvis Carpenter, 38 Walton St. (20); Mary E. 
Moore, 75 Spring St. (30); the Old Homestead, Franklin 
St. (30); Mrs. Wm. R. Hills, 120 Grand Ave, (8); Summer 
Rest, 75 Spring St. (30). 

$1.00 to 1,50 per Cay. The Franklin House, Church 
St. (30); Broadway House (40); Everett House, South 
Broadway (150); Miss L. R. Hunter, 49 Phila. St. (6); 
the Vermont House (125). 

$1.25 to $1.50 per day. Columbian, South Broadway 
(15); the Lafayette, 109 Circular St. (100); Mrs. W. H. 
Corbine, No. 1 Papineau Building, cor. Broadway and 
Washington Sts. (8); the Linwood, South Broadway 
(50); the Hill Side Trim Cottage, 6! Phila. St. (25). 

$1.50 to $2.00 per day. Huestis House, South Broadway 
(125); Worden Hote), Broadway (50). 

#2.00 and upwards per day. American Adelphi (400). 
The above rates are for two in a room. Persons desir- 
ing further information as to accommodations ma 
address the local committee of arrangements, of which 
Rev. William O. Wark, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.,is chair- 
man. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS.—An- 
nual meeting at Plymouth Church, Worcester, begin- 
ning Tuesday, May 18, at 330 P.M. Organization; ad- 
dresses of welcome by the pastor and response from 
the moderator; reports of the secretary and treasurer 
and of the committees on temperance and gambling. 
7.30, Sermon by Rev, Charles E. Jefferson, followed by 
the communion, with collection in behalf of the min- 
isterial aid fund, 

Wednesday, 9A.M. Devotional service, led by Rev. 
Isaac C. Smart. 9.30. Work of the Churches—report. 
(a) Relation of the Pulpit to the Spiritual Life of the 
Chureh Rev. William 1. Davis: (b) Of the Prayer Meet- 
ing, Rev. William W. Jordan; (c) Of the Sunday School 
and Y.P.S C E., Rev James L. Hill. 10.30. General 
discussion of these subjects. 1130. Board of Pastoral 
Supply-report. Business. 2.30 P mM. Annual meeting 
of Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 7.30. The 
Church in Modern City Life. (a) The Church and Sec- 
ular Societies, Rev, Charles P. Mills; (6) The Church 
and Spiritual Power, Pres. Merrill KE. Gates. 

Thursday,9A.M. Devotional service, led by Rev. John 
L. Sewall. 9.30. Ministerial Relief, Rev, Nathan H. 
Whittlesey. 10. Reports of committees on (a) Home 
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Evangelization; (4) Religious Literature; (c) Sunday 
Observance. 1050, Addresses. (a) Divine Authorit 
for the Observance of the Lora’s Day, Rev. Edward M, 
Noyes; (6) What Can Pastors, Churches and Sunday 
Schools Do to Promote It, Rev. Reuen Thomas; (c) 
The Sunday Protective League, Rev. M. D. Kneeland. 
11,50. Business. 230. Pentecostal Power in the Church 
of Today, Rev. A. H. Plumb. General discussion. 4, 
Adjournment. 

The railroads will sell round-trip tickets, good May 
18-21 inclusive, at two cents per mile for less than 25 
miles; 1.00 for distances from 25 to 35 miles; and one and 
one-half cents per mile for greater distances. Enter- 
tainment can be had at the Bay State House for $2.50 
per day; at $2.00, $1.50 and $1.25 at various other hotels, 
varying in some cases as one or two occupy a room; 
and at boarding houses for $1.00. Write to Rev. A. Z. 
Conrad. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Additions or changes should be sent at once 


Illinois, Peoria, Monday, May 17. 
lowa, Algona, Tuesday, May 18. 
Massachusetts, Worcester, Tuesday, May 18. 
Michigan, Saginaw, Tuesday, May 18. 
Ohio, Sandusky, Tuesday, May 18. 
New York, Brooklyn, Tuesday, May 18. 


South Dakota, Vermillion, 
Rhode Island, Newport, 
Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, 


Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership. $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C, Bridgman,Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssIONs, Congregational House, Ne. | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St, 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF Mi1ssI0Ns, Room | and 2, Con- 
Geen tions! House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
freestional House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. ©, A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOcIETY (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll, Address, 10 Congregational Housa, Boston, 

Cong. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational Bouse. Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur @. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 


Tuesday, May 18. 
Tuesday, June 8. 
Tuesday, June 22. 


Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fullerinfor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1492, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Reliet, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Vongregational Churches of the 
oo States at its session held in Chicago in October, 
886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assoct- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pos supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

jons from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BosTONn SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day ardevening. Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, |] A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
te B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
oe gees House, ‘oston. Send clothing, comfort 

Ags. Ley etc., to Capt. S. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
gy of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

The statement made at the Missouri Asso- 
ciation, comparing the scope of the educa- 
tional work of the American Board with that 
under Congregational care in this country, 
helps us to realize the magnificent opportu- 
nity of the Board, as well as the imperative 
necessity of generous sums to carry on its 
work. 

It is quite usual that reports of large benev- 
o’ences in a church are followed directly by 
the announcement of great growth in spirit- 
ual life. A number of instances are recorded 
this week in different sections. Such a se- 
q ence of facts is a certainty in any quarter. 

The close of the seminaries is near at hand, 
and is already a recorded fact in a few in- 
stances. Doubtless the event is hailed with 
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joy in country parishes, where the advent of 
the theologues as summer supplies is antici- 
pated through the long winter. 

Connecticut items this week show the bene- 
fits of a cradle roll, gifts from deceased and 
living members, interesting children in the 
work of the church, enterprising work among 
Italians. 

The layman who preaches Sunday evenings 
in a Minneapolis church, thus enabling the 
pastor to strengthen a neighboring enter- 
prise, deserves a large share of credit for the 
good accomplished. 

A New Jersey church, besides rejoicing in 
the increase of spiritual force, will see that its 
members are hereafter provided with the 
means of physical and mental development. 


Of Special Note 

A new adaptation of C. E. principles to 
church work in a Bay State church. 

Two fifty-mile fields and three new churches 
in the State of Washington. 

Another prominent church member elected 
mayor in a western city. 

The enviable record of a pastor in the North- 
west as a soul winner. 

A rich ingathering for a pastorless church 
in Nebraska. 


BOSTON WOMEN PLEAD FOR GREEKS 
A characteristically Bostonian audience 
gathered in Faneuil Hall last week to take 
some measures in response to Queen Olga’s 
appeal to the women of America to help pro- 


vide focd and clothing for Christian refugees | 


from Crete and hospital supplies for the sick 
and wounded from battlefields. Noteworthy 
features of the meeting were the decorations 
in the Greek colors, blue and white; the pa- 
triotic music, rendered by the band from the 
South Boston Blind Asylum; the appearance 
at an enthusiastic moment of a Greek in na- 
tive costume bearing a handsome Greek flag; 
the presence on the platform of a score or 
more of eminent literary and philanthropic 
women; and the interesting personnel of the 
audience itself. 

Mrs. Jolia Ward Howe presided, and her 
son-in-law, Mr. Micbael Anagnos, made a 
stirring address on behalf of his countrymen. 
Mrs. Livermore pointed out practical ways of 
raising money, and Mrs, Abba Gcold Woolson 
reviewed Grecian history and emphasized our 
indebtedness to Greek poets, dramatists and 
patriots. Other speakers were Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Miss Julia Osgood and Mr, 
Frank Sanborn. At the close of the meeting 
$500 were pledged for the suffering Greeks, 
and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 5 Park Square, 
Boston, is authorized to receive additional 
contributions, small and large. 


THE MISSOURI STATE ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-third meeting was held April 
2% at Compton Hill Church, St. Louis, with 
the largest attendance for many years. An 
additional element of interest lay in the fact 
that the Women’s State Home and Foreign 
Missionary Boards met for the first time in 
joint session with the association. Seven or 
more hours of the program were given to 
these causes. Mr. W. B. Homer, president of 
the St. Louis City Missionary Society, acted as 
moderator. The annual sermon was preached 
by Rev. Henry Hopkins, D. D., and then the 
communion was observed. 

The meetings were distinguished for the 
time given to missions, especially those of 
foreign lands, and the boards and agencies of 
thechurch. Miss Abbie Child of the Woman’s 
Board gave two addresses, in one of which 
she emphasized the need and character of the 
work by presenting leading incidents of her 
tour about the world. Miss Gertrude Cozad 
of Kobe, Japan, characterized that country as 
a “land of contradictions.” She represented 
that the present struggle is to keep the 
work from going backward, and that the 
cause of the crisis is the independent think- 
ing of the Samurai class—the gentlemen re- 
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tainers of feudal times—and the forty young 
men who started on their way to education 
and the gospel ministry under Captain James. 
Most of the church members are true to the 
old standards and wait for a leader. 

Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, D.D., spoke in a 
hopeful strain of the retrenchments and needs 
of the American Board. He showed that in 
educational institutions in this country under 
Congregational care there are 28,000 young 
people, but in those of the American Board 
there are 53,000. These are perbaps not of 
the same grade as the students at home, but 
their education means as much to their people. 

Mrs. W. M. Jones spoke upon the Decay of 
Self-denial, and touched upon the real diffi- 
culty in all work, both home and foreign. 
Dr. Brand was right, said she, when years 
ago he cried, ‘‘We want an insurrection of 
Christian conscience,’”’ and with it a great re- 
vival in pulpit and pew of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice. This, and not merely a multitude 
of schemes, will prove the ultimate solution 
of our difficulties. 

In behalf of home missions there were many 
papers and addresses, most prominent among 
them being those of Supt. A. K. Wray and 
Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D. D., now of Kansas 
City. They brought out in a striking man- 
ner the situation in the home missionary 
churches and how it could be relieved. 
The cause of education was well represented. 
Dr. J. H. George spoke for the committee of 
education, Dr. Michael Burnham and Pres. 
H. T. Faller for Drury College, and Rev. C. R. 
Bliss gave an able synopsis of the work of the 
Education Society since 1815, The associa- 
tion decided to establish Nobel Academy as a 
Christian school under the care of the Con- 
gregational churches, to consolidate Worces- 
ter and Rogers Academies, and to suggest to 
the trustees of Drury the establishment of a 
chair to teach the English Bible. The ladies’ 
board, which had undertaken to secure $25,- 
000 to endow a chair in Drury, reported that 
$11,000 had been raised, and that $10,000 of it 
was well invested. 

Rev. J. E. Roy gave news of the A. M.A. 
work from Alaska to Chicago and the South, 
and Miss Youmans of Fisk University graph- 
ically presented the character of the work in 
that institution. To the Church Building So- 
ciety but little time was given, but Rev. C. 
H. Taintor made the most of it. Addresses 
in the interest of Sunday schoo! work were 
made by the State superintendent, Rev. W. 
H. Sutherland, who urged upon the pastors 
their duty with regard to the primary depart- 
ment, and Rev. O. M. Stewart, D. D., presid- 
ing elder in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who displayed a large map giving the census 
of an entire county. Mrs. M. F. Bryner spoke 
upon Sunday Schools and Home Missions, 

During the association Rev. J. H. Crum, 
D.D., delivered an excellent address on 
Crime and Criminals. Dr. Calkins gave an 
able and conservative address on the Bible 
under the title Our Text-Book—Is It Divine? 
and Dr. A. R. Thain of the Advance brought 
greetings to the associatien. The State sec- 
retary, Rev. E. F. Wheeler, reported eighty 
churches with 9,462 members and 11,626 Sun- 
day school scholars. The gain in member- 
ship was greater than that of the previous 
year, being 237, and in the Sunday schools 
809. Benevolences have fallen off $10,090, but 
home expsnditures have increased $19,802. 
Rev. W. H. Sutherland reported as to the 
state of the churches. 

The association indorsed the Anti-Saloon 
League and appointed a committee to attend 
its next convention. It was voted to recom- 
mend that Prison Day be observed, and that 
at the next meeting methods of prison reform 
be discussed. A foreign missionary commit- 
tee was appointed for one year pending the 
report of a committee to which was referred 
the proposition to organize a State foreign 
missionary society. The association decided 
to meet next year with First Church, Kansas 
City. 
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The brethren were splendidly entertained. 
The women served dinner and supper in the 
church dining-room on each of the three days, 
and the large building with its multitude of 
rooms furnished ample accommodations. 

J. P. 0. 


THE NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION 

The recent annual meeting, held at Gallup, 
is called the fourteenth, this being the four- 
teenth year since the association was organ- 
ized, though the meetings have been inter- 
mittent for a part of this period. This was 
the first attempt for several years to meet out- 
side of Albuquerque, the most central point. 
The success in point of attendance was grati- 
fying, it being the largest for several years. 
Measured also by the quality of the papers 
and addresses, the delightful fellowship en- 
joyed and the spiritual impression, the meet- 
ing has not been equaled by any of recent 
years. 

J.M. Moya, teacher of the New West school 
at San Mateo, and Sebastian Hernandez, pas- 
tor at Ranchos de Atrisco, were approbated to 
preach by the association. These young men 
are natives of Mexico, converted at the ages 
of twelve and fourteen, respectively, in Chi- 
huahua under missionary Rev. J. D. Eaton— 
the first fruits of Congregational mission work 
in that country, and one of them a charter 
member of the first Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety formed in Mexico. Educated for the work 
of the ministry in the El Paso Training School, 
they may be called foreign missionaries to 
thiscountry. They are bright, winning young 
men, earnestly consecrated to their work and 
have already proved their efficiency. 

Spiritual Culture was well presented by 
Rev. P. A. Simpkin, who spoke en Its Law of 
Development, and by Rev. F. H. Allen, whose 
topic was Means of Grace. An afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to The Church and the 
Community, Rev. G. E. Birlew answering the 
question, What Should the Church Do for 
the Community ? and Mr. H. E. Fox consider- 
ing How to Get the Best Help from the Com- 
munity. That these papers were both prac- 
tical and suggestive was evidenced by the 
earnest discussion that followed, in which 
the danger was repeatedly pointed out of the 
church being made the end rather than the 
means. Rev. E. H. Ashmun spoke of the Re- 
sponsibility of the Church to the Larger Com- 
munity through the Denominational Organ- 
izations. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
N. W. Hankmeyer, who was welcomed to 
this association for the first time. The re- 
ports from the churches and schools are al- 
ways listened to with eagerness, special in- 
terest being manifested in the Mexican work. 
This is in a hopeful condition, though the 
actual progress is slow. One church has been 
organized during the year at San José with 
eleven members, the council of recognition 
being held the day before the association. 

Mrs. L, A. Collings, who last year presented 
a history of Congregational mission schools in 
the territory, this year gave a history of the 
churches. Want of sufficient data made her 
work incomplete, but she has a special genius 
for this service, and was continued as his- 
torian for another year. 

The Woman’s Missionary Union occupied 
an afternoon session with strong papers on 
both home and foreign missions. Mrs. Col- 
lings and Mrs. Birlew related stirring inci- 
dents of their work among the Mexicans, and 
Mr. Hernandez, who has a fair knowledge of 
English, gave an interesting deseription of 
Congregational work in Mexico. B. H. A. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

The Bond lectures for 1898 will be given by Prof. 
E. H. Griffin of Johns Hopkins University on the 
subject Relation of Modern Philosophy to Theo. 
logical Thought and Progress.——President Hyde of 
Bowdoin will deliver the annual address before the 
Rhetorical] Society the evening of May 18.——The 
following members of the Senior Class have been 
approbated to preach for three years by the Penob- 
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scot Association: F. H, Baker, C. N. Davie, M. A. 
Farren, W. Ganley, B. A. Lucas, R. H. MacPherson, 
E. H. Newcomb, D. E. Putnam, E.8. Rivard; of the 
Middle Class for one year, D. F. Atherton, H. A. 
Beadle, J. T. Berry, J. R. Boardman, A. Cullens, 
G.A. French, 8. Goodwin, E. E. Grant, T. W. Har- 
wood, A. B. Hunt, C. P. Marshall and J. E. Newton. 


Andover 


The course in ths Life of Christ has been com- 
pleted and an examination held.——Essays for the 
honorary scholarships are due May 22.,—Dr. Tor- 
rey is preaching in the seminary church this 
month.—lIn the course on the History of Missions 
Dr. Torrey has been discussing the history of the 
formation of the A. B.C. F. M.—Professor Moore 
has begun the discussion of Mohammedanism in 
his lectures on the History of Religions. 


Hartford 


Rev. G, M. Boynton, D.D., spoke at the mission- 
ary meeting last week on the Work of the Sunday 
Sehool Society ——Professor and Mrs. Gillett gave 
a reception to the Junior Class last Saturday even- 
ing.——The elective courses offered for next year 
have been posted. 

Yale 


Thursday evening of last week Hon. St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway of the Brooklyn Eagle lectured on Modern 
Leaders._—-The Christian Apocrypha was the sub- 
ject at the closing meeting of the Biblical Club 
Monday evening.——The Middle Class tendered an 
enjoyable reception to the other classes in the 
Lowell Mason Social Room Thursday eveniag.—— 
Class preachers last week were Messrs S. R. Myera 
and R. W. Stimson.—Commencement exercises 
and the alumni meeting will be held May 19.——The 
former will include an address by Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke.——The anniversary addregs before the school 
will be given on Sunday evening, May 16, by Dr. 
A. J. F. Behrends. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mass.—The 76th annual meeting of the Brookfield 
Conference was held at Warren, May4,5. The at- 
tendance was large and the exercises of more than 
usual interest. The topics were: Present Day Par- 
ish Visiting, How Far and How May the Prayer 
Meeting Be Worked Up? Are Present Missionary 
Debts Signs of an Acute or Chronic Disease? Child 
Study and Child Conversion, How Women Should 
Use Sunday Afternoons, How Should Women Be 
Clubbed? and Woman’s Privilege in Interesting 
Children in Church Work. 


Norfolk Conference, meeting at Hingham, May 4, 
discussed Some of the Great Christian Traths Which 
Need To Be Emphasized Today, Christ and the In- 
ner Life of the Christian, Practical Comradeship. 


N. ¥.—Hudson River Association met in Sauger- 
ties, May 4, 5. Among the topics were: Temper- 
ance Reform, The Stars in Opposition, How to Win 
Young Men. The missionary societies were quite 
generally represented. Rev. T. N. Owen preached 
the sermon. 


Micu.—The Genesee Association held its spring 
meetings April 27, 28 with the newly organized 
church in Durand, which is one of Michigan’s great- 
est railroad centers. The meetings were among the 
best ever held. The topics were: What the Pew 
Reasonably Expects from the Pulpit, Readjust- 
ments, The Kind of Parishioner I Like, Henry 
Drummond and the Harmony between Science and 
Religion as He Saw It, Business Principles Exem- 
plified by the Minister, Scriptural Teaching Con- 
cerning the Second Coming of Christ, How Can the 
Sunday School Be Benefited? (a) Through Interde- 
nominational Work, (b) Through Organization, (c) 
By the Pastor’s Co-operation? The sermon was 
preached by Rev. H. L. Hoyt. 


NEB.—The Omaha Association held its annual 
meeting at Blair, May 4-6. Nearly every church 
was represented by pastor or delegate or both. 
Rev. M. B. Harrison preached the sermon. Among 
topics considered were: The Preaching Needed 
in Our Day, The Mid-Week Meeting, The Church 
Choir, Loyalty to Our Churches in Hard Times and 
The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Association. 
The woman’s missionary hour was replete with in- 
terest, the addresses and papers being bright and 
strong. Resolutions were passed in memory of 
Rev. G. W. Wainwright, formerly pastor at Blair; 
whose death has occurred since the last meeting, 
also one commending the claims of Doane College 
in connection with its forthcoming 25th anni- 
versary. The town, which is among the oldest 
and prettiest in the State, had on its bright spring 
dress, the weather was perfect, the hospitality 
hearty and ample and the meeting delightful 
throughout. 
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CLUBS 
MAss.—At the May meeting of the Essex Club in 
Beverly, May 10, Rev. Sherrod Soule of Naugatuck, 
Ct., gave the address on The Pilgrimage. Special 
music was furnished. 


InD.—The May meeting of the Indianapolis Club 
was held in Plymouth Church May 4, with a large 
attendance. Prof. H.C. Garvin, the retiring prin- 
cipal of the Bible School of Butler College, gave the 
address on: The Sure Foundation on Which All 
Christians Can Stand—Can It Be Found? Rev. 
G. L, Mackintosh, a Presbyterian minister, fol- 
lowed. A number of the Irvington Disciple people 
were present at the club, and Professor Garvin’s 
address was stimulating and helpful regarding the 
principles of Christian unity, 

MINN.—At its April meeting the Minnesota Club 
considered Educational Interests in the Twin Cities, 
each department, from the kindergarten to the 
public library, being treated by experts. Supper 
was served by the women of Oak Park Church. 
The attendance was large and much interest was 
awakened. ‘ 

QUEBEC.—The Montreal Club met in the Imman- 
uel Church May6. The subject was Christian Vic- 
tories the Inspiration for Conquest, and it was 
opened by Rev. C. H. Daniels, D.D., secretary of 
the American Board, who was the guest of the club. 





NEW BNGLAND 
Massachusetts 
WEYMOUTH AND BRAINTREE —Rev. H.S.Snyder 
began work in his new field last Sunday, preaching 
toa large congregation. He is a graduate of Yale 
and of Yale Divinity School, and has been pastor in 
Williamsburg nine years. 


LOWELL.—First Trinitarian Achurch Endeavor 
Society has been formed with 22 charter members, 
taking the same pledge of attendance and partici- 
pation in the weekly prayer meeting which the 
younger people take for their Christian Endeavor 
meeting. A lookout committee is formed to see 
that members keep the pledge; only those not 
members of the Christian Endeavor Societies are 
eligible for membership. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD.—A council was held at Ves- 
per Heights, May 6, to consider the expediency of 
organizing a church there. Rev. W. A. Bartlett 
was moderator. After a patient and prolonged 
hearing given Rev. P. A. Bradford and the friends 
interested in the movement, the council unani- 
mously voted that it was inexpedient to organizea 
church. The council advised the people to retain 
for the present their membersbip in the neighbor- 
ing churches, and through their co-operation to 
secure, as in the past, the continuation and increas- 
ing success of the religious services needed for the 
welfare of the community. 


FALL RIVER.—Centra/, The additions last week 
make 21 received during the year. The church is 
still without a pastor, but the work forthe most part 
continues as usual. The Sunday school includes 
large classes of Armenians, Syrians and Chinese, 
At the mission chapel there are at times eight serv- 
ices on Sunday. It is open seven days in the week, 
with exercises of some kind eaeh day. Outside of 
the Sunday school services are conducted for Ger- 
mans, Swedes, Finns and Armenians, both Protes- 
tant and Gregorians. Rev. E. A. Buck’s assistant, 
Mr. J. B. Richardson, who has been here the past 
six months, is a valuable helper. 

WorogsTER.—C. F. Carroll, superintendent of 
schools, gave an able address before the Ministers’ 
Meeting on The Moral Training of the Young.— 
Union has voted to assume the support of Rev. J. 
C. Perkins of the Madura Mission, India, 

LITTLETON has been enjoying special blessings 
during the last few months. The pastor, Rev. 
Amelia A. Frost, has been doing a steady, quiet 
work for some time. She has had the united sym- 
pathy and effort of the church and the result has 
been 20 decisions for Christ since Jan.1. Of these 
16 were received into membership last week. 

Maine 

ELLSWORTH.—Interest awakened by the Gale 
meetings continues. Mr. Archibald of Montreal is 
giving great help, and is introducing his method of 
Sunday school teaching. 

KENNEBUNK was eupplied on a recent Sunday 
morning by Rev. H. L. Hastings of Boston, who 
also assisted in the dedication of a chapel for Chris- 
tian missions. 

TURNER.—The foundations for the new vestry are 
being put in. The new building will be connected 
with the meeting house on one side. 


New Hampshire 


KEENE.—Second. Fifteen persons, nine on con- 
fession, were received to membership May 2, mak- 
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ing 65in 15months. Prosperity is continually with 
the church and the Sunday schoolis flourishing. A 
Men’s League for social and literary work was re- 
cently organized, also a chapter of the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip and an organization called 
The Daughters of Queen Esther, for work among 
young women, directed by the pastor’s wife, Mrs. 
Archibald McCord. 


DUNBARTON, assisted by Rev. M. W. Plummer, 
has held a two weeks’ series of special evangelistic 
services resulting in the spiritual quickening of 
Christians and an interest among others. Fifteen 
persons have avowed their purpose to begin the 
Christian life. Personal work is to be continued. 
A weekly Bible class has been formed, and the pas- 
tor, Rey. A. K. Gleagon, has begun to give five-min- 
ute sermons to the children at the morning service. 


CENTER OSSIPEE.—The recent death of Deacon 
Joseph Hodsdon, for 56 years one of the most ac- 
tive members of the church, is a great loss. He 
was deeply interested in reformatory movements 
for the public welfare, and twice represented the 
town in the legislature. He was deacon 33 years 
and 8. 8. superintendent 43. 


WAKEFIELD’S church attendance during the pres- 
ent year has averaged better than for the corre- 
sponding time during the last four years. Religious 
interest is increasing and the Sunday school has 
gained in numbers. Fourteen dollars have lately 
been contributed for the famine in India. 


MARLBORO.—Aliter a little over four years of pas- 
toral service Rev. J. 8. Colby has resigned, to take 
effect Oct. 1. He has received 77 persons into the 
church, mostly on confession, 24 coming at the May 
communion. Every year has witnessed a gain. 


Peterboro has gold its parsonage and bought 
another. 

Vermont 

FERRISBURGH has raised money for a new organ, 
bringing encouragement to the church and stimu- 
lating it to special effort to secure the pastor, Rev. 
0. G. Baker, for another year. 

POWNAL, NORTH.—The first year’s work of Rev. 
F. V. D. Garretson has resulted in rallying the Con- 
gregational forces here and securing a parsonage. 
He will remain another year. 

LONDONDERRY,.—The Ladies’ Aid Society has se- 
cured new church windows, some of them being 
memorials. The year has been prosperous under 
the ministry of Mr. Frazee. 

A children’s birthday party in Orwell netted $14 
for missions.——Edwin Rose is to close a five years’ 
pastorate at Jericho Center in July. 


Rhode Island 


RIVER POINT.—As some of the results of the past 
season’s labors 10 persons were received May 2, 
eight being heads of families. The Sunday school, 
which numbers 300, contains more adults and heads 
of families now than at any time in the past. Rev. 
F. H. Adams is pastor. 


PROVIDENCE.—/Pilgrim. The Volunteers of Amer- 
ica were present in good numbers at last Thursday 
evening’s meeting. The aid-de-camp in charge of 
the city work explained the rise of the movement 
and others took part. A collection for the local 
port was given. 

PAWTUCKET held the annual pew rental last week 
in connection with a concert. Over $2,200 in pre- 
miums were realized. The first choice brought $500, 
At the May communion 16 were received on confes- 
sion and two by letter. 


Connecticut 

HARTFORD.—Virst. The popular subscription for 
the widening of Gold Street and the consequent 
throwing open and improving the old Center 
Church barying ground now amounts to over two- 
thirds of the sum required. Anotber subscription 
is being raised among the members of the church 
to pay the betterments. The cemetery contains the 
remains of the founders of the city and runs back 
to the 17th century. A kindergarten has been 
started in Warburton Chapel through the generos- 
ity of Miss Louise M. Lee.——Swedish has secured 
five handsome pulpit and altar chairs and has beau- 
tified its grounds with trees. 


TORRINGTON.—A debt of $468 is covered by un- 
collected pledges. The primary department of the 
Sunday school raised $40 in gold Easter Sunday 
towards the building additions and repairs.—— 
Third. Forty-four persons joined the church last 
week Sunday, 21 being young men and eight being 
by letter——West. The same day 20 joined this 
church. The ingathering is the fruit of Evangelist 
Bliss’s work, 

EA8T AND NORTH WoopsTooK.—Rev. F. H. Viets 
completed, May 2, a 10 years’ pastorate with these 
churches. During this time 97 have been received 
to membership, 55 on confession; a mew manual 
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and form of admission has been adopted for both 
churches; nearly $4,000 bave been given for benev- 
olences; and a new and modern house has been 
built at North Woodstock in place of one destroyed 
by fire. 

NEw Britain.—First. An excellent quartet will 
hereafter render music as a leading feature of the 
church services.—South. Dr. J. W. Cooper will 
preach Sunday evening sermons the next two 
months on The Physical Man.—Swedish. Rev. E. 
G. Hjerpe received a surprise from the members of 
his church recently, and was presented with a con- 
tribution of $70. 

Norwicu.—Second, At the beginning of the fifth 
year of Rev. C. W. Morrow’s pastorate a week ago 
Sunday he referred in a brief sermon to the prog- 
ress of the church during thattime. The most re- 
markable point was that during those four years 142 
have united with the church, 87 on confession, while 
comparatively few of the resident members have 
been lost. 

SouTH COvENTRY.—Rev. B. F. Perkins, the pastor 
for five years, has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect June 30. The people lose an earnest pastor 
and a zealous pastor’s wife, who is president of the 
Ladies’ Missionary Association, the W. C. T. U. and 
the Junior Endeavor Societies. She also teaches a 
large 8.8. primary class. 

SOUTH GLASTONBURY.—Last year’s receipts were 
$1,085 and the expenditures $1,020. The meeting 
house was shingled and new mats purchased for 
the halls at a total cost of $185, nearly all of which 
has been raised. Other improvements are planned. 
The free pew system will be used another year. 


NEWINGTON.—Rev. Herbert Macy has secured the 
services of A. de Salvio, an Italian missionary, for 
every Sunday afternoon, who will speak to the 
laborers of the new electric road in their own 
language. The meetings are held in the chapel, 
under the auspices of the State H. M.8. 

MERIDEN.—Virst. In addition to the large num 
ber received at the last communion, 10 were added 
a week ago Sunday. The cradle roll rally and mite 
box opening were attended by about 50 little ones 
under six years of age. The mite boxes yielded $20. 

Easr NEw Lonpon.—The chapel owned by the 
Y.M.C.A. has been purchased by Mrs. C. W. 
Chapell, who will have it thoroughly repaired and 
maintained for religious purposes as a memorial to 
the late Deacon E. H. Wheeler. 

HOCKANUM.—The church debt is totally wiped 
out by the gift of $400 from Mrs. C. H. Smith and 

200 from Mrs. E. H. Gilman—both of Hartford. 
Rev. F. B. Bachelor is the pastor. 

NEW LONDON.—The result of recent revival serv- 
ices is shown in the large number who joined the 
various churches a week ago Sunday, First gaining 
17 and Second 23, 

CENTRAL VILLAGE,—By the will of the late Mrs. 
Mary Jacobi, the church receives a legacy of $1,200. 
It may be used for a parsonage which is sorely 
needed. 

HADDAM.—Sixteen were received into member. 
ship a week ago Sunday. The oldest communicant 
is Miss Larissa Shailer, who was admitted 73 years 
ago. 

COLLINSVILLE celebrated its 10th anniversary 
April 28. Letters of congratulation from members 
and a former pastor were read. 

New HAven,—United. The income from pew 
rentals for the ensuing year will amount to about 
$7,000. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

NEw YORK.—Manhattan. A concert this week 
is given to provide silver for use at the church re- 
ceptions. A social gathering, with refreshments, 
came at the close of the concert. The rain of last 
week Sunday cut down the congregation and inter- 
fered with the offering for the building fund, which, 
however, under the circumstances, was large. The 
Young Men’s Club had an important meeting that 
evening at the house of the pastor, Dr. H. A. Stim- 
son. The club is completing plans to act in co-op- 
eration with the Young Women’s League in open- 
ing rooms in the autumn for outside work in the 
community. It is planned to establish apartments 
for a sewing school,a working girls’ club, a young 
women’s club and, it is hoped, a kindergarten. 
Plans will be matured at the next meeting, the last 
Sunday in May. 

BROOKLYN.—Plymouth began last Friday even- 
ing the celebration of the semi-centennial of its 
organization and the call and settlement of its first 
pastor, Henry Ward Beecher. Papers relating to 
its early history were read and reminiscent ad- 
dresses made. This meeting commemorated the 
first meeting out of which Plymouth Church grew. 
Next Sunday historical sermons are to be preached 
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by Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. A. H. Bradford, that 
day being the anniversary of Mr. Beecher’s first 
sermon in Brooklyn. In the autumn further recog- 
nition services will be held. 

East Rockaway.—Bethany. Reports at the an- 
nual meeting just held show substantial growth 
and healthy activity along all lines. Sixteen mem- 
bers have been added during the year, 15 on con- 
fession. The S. S. home department has 62 mem- 
bers. The senior and junior C. E. Societies have 
worked actively, the junior having a membership 
of 72. The Ladies’ Society has been an important 
factor in the general prosperity. Rev. T.S. Braith- 
waite is pastor. 

MAINE.—The young people are making a laudable 
effort to assist in maintaining the finances of the 
society. In the death of Mrs. Orrilla Curtis the 
first week in May the church lost an old and valued 
member. In the list of her bequests is one of $500 
for the church. 

Norwicu.—The King’s Daughters are doing a 
grand work in collecting clothing and money for 
the people of Whitney’s Point, who were recently 
rendered homeless by fire. 

New Jersey 

PATERSON.—The spiritual condition is better 
than for some time, and the social life is hearty 
and harmonious. The church is free from debt. 
Sunday morning congregations have increased a 
third, the evening attendance has increased three- 
fold. The pastor has been giving a course of theo- 
logical and Biblical sermons Sunday evenings with 
opportunity at the close for questions and com- 
ments from the congregation. A young men’s club 
has recently been organized for social, literary and 
athletic purposes. One of the basement rooms will 
be fitted up as a gymnasium. 

PLAINFIELD.—Additions have been received at 
every communion since early last fall. The formal 
installation service of the Sunday school, at which 
the church recognized its officers, has given a great 
impetus tothe work. A “ Leather Club,” organized 
by the pastor, raised quite a sum for the Armenian 
fund by carving articles and selling them. The 
church finances are in unusually good condition, 
and the beneficence this past year has surpassed all 
previous amounts. 

BounD BROOK has raised $1200 for renovating 
its house, which will be closed for at least two 
months. The pastor, Rev. J. O. Jones, will go 
abroad for needed rest. Missionary offerings this 
past year have exceeded all previous records. Two 
native preachers are supported in India. The con- 
gregations are growing, and the spiritual condition 
is good, 

NEWARK.—First has just secured a parsonage. 
The attempt is being made to unify and concen- 
trate the many organizations of the churcb, which 
now are more active than for some time. The at- 
tendance at public worship is increasing.—— Bethle- 
hem. Regular house to house visiting by members 
of the church is working out good results. 

ORANGE.—A home department has been organ- 
ized in the Sunday school. In the prayer meeting 
also for some time the Bible has been studied sys- 
tematically, separate books having been considered 
through a month. 

THE SOUTH 
Georgia 

ATLANTA.—First took an Easter offering of $150 
and the Ladies’ Aid Society netted nearly $200 from 
its annual fair. Some needed improvements are 
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of Joshua R, Giddings, the famous anti-slavery 
leader, the evening of his 80th birthday. He is in 
good health and is often at church.—Pcople’s, 
Rev. O. D. Fisher is absent in the East. He 
preached last Sunday at Park Street, Boston. Rev. 
N, A. Hyde, D. D., is supplying the puipit for a few 
Sundays.——The old Beecher church, known as Cir- 
cle Hall, is being demolished to make way for a 
palatial hotel. It is just 50 years since Mr. Beecher 
closed his work here in 1847. His famous lectures 
to young men were given as sermons during that 
time. 

WHITING.—The resignation of Rev. B. F. Sewell 
creates a vacancy in an important field. He has 
been active in evangelistic lines during his short 
pastorate and has labored successfully with the 
young people. A kindergarten in the basement of 
the church has been finished. The Junior Bible 
Class and Junior Endeavorers give encouragement 
for the future, and the Sunday school is growing. 
With the aid of a young man from the Moody In- 
stitute two missions among the foreign population 
and others have been carried on. 

ALEXANDRIA.—A central corner lot has been pur- 
chased for $2,300 and it is proposed to fit up a chapel 
on the rear of the lot as soon as possible. The 
young city at present is involved in the great ex- 
citement attending the recent discovery of oil. 


Michigan 

DETROIT.—Mount Hope has organized a Boys’ 
Brigade with 32 members. The church realized $25 
through a May sale of the Ladies’ Society.——Ger- 
man has added 10 members and is enjoying a fair 
measure of prosperity.—— Boulevard Chapel took 
preparatory steps toward organization last Tuesday 
afternoon and evening. It is expected that this 
young enterprise will start out with over 60 mem- 
bers. 

LANSING.—Plymouth. The pastor, Rev. C. F. 
Swift, is giving a series of sermons on The Nine- 
teenth Psalm, The Ladies’ Society is busy raising 
$2,000 towards the debt on the church.— Pilgrim. 
The fund for the new building is increasing stead- 
ily. The number of givers will be large, though 
the amounts may be small. 

CARSONVILLE.—Last week Sunday waS a great day 
for this church, when it celebrated its 10th anni- 
versary. Rev. B. F. Brundage preached morning 
and evening. The enthusiasm of this occasion and 
recent additions of 44 members gave this churcha 
great impulse forward. The pastor is Rev. J. F. 
Hutchinson. 

MUSKEGON.—The Sunday scbool raised $28 Easter 
Sunday and the church added §13, all of which is to 
be spent for missionary work. The meeting house 
will be closed in August for needed renovation. 

Port Huron.—First has published a new man- 
ual, The advance sheets have been used by the 
pastor in conducting two classes of boys and girls 
with good results. 

Wisconsin 

SHEBOYGAN.—Secretary Carter spent April 25 
with this church and received a collection for home 
missions. Letters had been sent by the pastor to 
each family in the parish, calling for a generous 
offering. A flourishing Young Men’s League and a 
Boys’ Brigade are great accessions. The Sunday 
school is unusually large. 

BRANDON, under Rev. Robert Paton’s urgent ap- 
peal, has generously responded for the sufferers of 
India. The Springvale church under the same pas- 
toral leadership has voted to take a collection every 








contemplated. Four were added to the ber- 
ship at the April communion and three at the May. 
A club for Congregational Work has been formed. 

MACON has made a successful rally to remove an 
indebtedness hanging over the church. The pastor, 
Rev. J. R. McLean, was assisted in a special service 
by Rev. H. H. Proctor of Atlanta. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 
GENEVA dedicated its house of worship May 2. 
Addresses were given by Dr. J. G. Fraser, Rev. 
A. D. Barber and others besides the pastor, Rev. 
R.S. Lindsay, who also preached the sermon. The 
dedicatory prayer was offered by Rev. A. D. Barber. 
Congratulatory remarks and choral music were 
added and excellent features. 
Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 686. ] 
COBDEN.—May 2 nine persons were baptized and 
12 were received into fellowship on confession. 
Evangelist Ben Deering closed a profitable 16 days’ 
series of meetings the last of April. 
Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. The McCulloch Club 
in a body visited Hon. G. W. Julian, the son-in-law 
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Sunday for the same object, while the famine lasts. 
Rev. Joel Martin begins a series of revival meet- 
ings here this month, 

IRVINGTON.—The council for organizing a church 
was held May 4 in the gospel tent. Rev. H. W. Car- 
ter preached the sermon and Rev. Alberoni Kidder 
offered the prayer of recognition. Thirty members, 
all but three on confession, were received. 

THE WEST 
° Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS.,—Pilgrim, Rev. C. B. Moody has 
just begun his sixth year of service here. During 
his pastorate he has received 300 members, about 
two thirds on confession. The Sunday school is 
steadily growing and is among the first in the 
State. The church is in the midst of a large mid- 
die class population and is doing excellent work. 
—Plymouth, The women’s society entertained 
the Minneapolis Ladies’ Missionary Union. The 
papers and addresses given included three by re- 
turned missionaries. A collation was served in the 
church parlors.—-Mayflower. Rev. S. J. Rogers 
of Robbiasdale has begun work here with prospect 
of increasing the congregation and strengthening 
the finances. His own pulpit is supplied in the 
evening by a layman, thus releasing him for other 
service.——Oak Park, The acceptance of a call to 
the pastorate by Rev. F. L. Moore greatly cheers 
the people. All indebtedness has been cleared ex- 
cept that to the C. C. B.8.——Mizpah has been pas 
torless on account of the closing of some of the 
manufactories, but is supplied every Sunday after- 
noon by Rev. William Hardcastle of Union Church. 

St. PAUL.—Plymouth. Rev. W. B. Millard closed 
his work here May 2. The church will not call a 
pastor during the summer, but expects to do soin 
the autumn.—Allantic. Extensive repairs are 
planned upon the church building. Financial 
stringency has affected many of its members, but 
they are giving liberally and the outlook is hopeful. 
The C. H. M..S. ig unable to assist, but afd in re- 
pairing the building is expected from the C. C. B.S. 


EDGERTON.—Rev. Elijah Carter has been suffer- 
ing from poor health, and has resigned the pastor- 
ate, though intending tolivein town. During his 
illness the members have assisted in the services. 
Thirteen accessions have recently been received, 
and the church expects to secure a pastor. Since 
the coming of Mr. Carter a meeting house and par- 
sonage have been secured. 

GRACEVILLE.—The resignation of Rev. H. A. Cot- 
ton was not accepted, and he consents to remain 
for the present. During his ministry a parsonage 
has been secured, work opened at two out-stations, 
at one of which a building has been erected, and 
the home church has been greatly strengthened. 

VERNDALE,—Rev. R. W. Harlow has closed his 
work on account of infirm health, but a new pastor 
has been called, and, though the membership has 
been depleted, more money than heretofore has 
been raiged. This church will be yoked with Bertha 
under one pastor. 

FARIBAULT.—Rev. G.8. Ricker began his fourth 
year here May 2. Since his coming accessions have 
been received at nearly every communion, 104 in 
all. Hon. A. D. Keyes, a prominent member (Dart- 
mouth, ’71), was recently elected mayor. 

HALSTED,—A Sunday school bas been organized. 
It is hoped to secure a pastor who can preach in 
both Scandinavian and English at this and several 
destitute points in the neighborhood. 

FERTILE.—The pastorate of Rev. Benjamin Iorns 
opens encouragingly, with good congregations. The 
probable division of Polk County will make Fertile 
a county seat. 

At Garvin a parsonage has been secured during 
the year. Rev. R. P. Upton consents to remain for 
another year here and at Custer. 

Kansas 

OBERLIN, Rev. E. B. Boggess, pastor, is figting up 
its new audience-room attractively. The carpet 
was procured from Boston ata low price, a friend 
in that city contributing $10 towards its purchase. 
Already $150 have been raised toward paying for 
seats, organ and chandelier. The Junior C. E. 8o- 

ciety is working to pay for a pulpit. This enter- 
prising frontier church was organized in 1893. 

TOPEKA.—Mrs. T. E. Bowman will erect at once a 
kindergarten building as a memorial of her hus- 
band. It will be located on the Jot of the Central 
Church and connected with its main audience- 
room, The material will be stone and the building 
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will be a model of its kind, adapted to accommo- 
date about 100 children. 

Rev. A. S. Henderson, pastor at Wellington, con- 
ducted extra services for two weeks in April, which 
resulted in much spiritual benefit. 


Nebraska 


CORTLAND.—May 2 was a memorable day. The 
C. E. Society, which had been active during the 
union revival meetings, found answer to many 
prayers and reward for their labors, As the church 
is pastorless, Superintendent Bross spent the day 
here for the reception of members and the com- 
munion service. A baptismal service was held at 
the water side at 9 4.M., 18 persons being immersed. 
The S.S. hour, from 10-11, was pervaded by a tender 
and delightful spirit. After the public service 38 
persons united, 35 on confession, eight of them be- 
ing baptized by sprinkling. The C. E. meeting in 
the evening was of rare power, 65 persons partici- 
pating. Mr. D. O. Bean of the graduating class, 
Yale Seminary, is invited to spend four months 
with this church and Pickreil with a view to set- 
tlement. 

DAviIp City.—The many friends of the pastor, 
Rev. W. A. Schwimley, and his wife, gave them a 
genuine surprise at the parsonage the evening of 
April 30. Hearty words were spoken by Judge 
Reynolds and a social time was enjoyed by all. At 
the May communion service 10 persons united, 
eight on confession. Several have promised to 
join at the next communion. The Y. P.8.C. E. 
has been reorganized and the church is strength- 
ened along all lines. 

BLOOMFIELD.—The evangelistic meetings which 
closed here with the May communion brought a 
great blessing. Evangelist Henson, who assisted 
Rev.E. J. Sarkis, commended himself to all. Thirty 
persons testified publicly their acceptance of Christ; 
10 have united and many more will come. The in- 
terior of the editice is to be renovated and an organ 
and new hymn-books purchased. 

BuRWELL.—At the orcination service of the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. E. McKenney, April 14, the audience- 
room was tastefully decorated and the people man- 
ifested a deep interest in the event. Rev. 8.1. Han- 
ford preached the sermon. A new pulpit has been 
procured, an organ will soon be purchased, ard a 
sidewalk has been laid in front of the building. 

Linwoop.—A series of meetings in which the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. A. Davies, was assisted by Rev. W. A. 
Schwimley and wife did great good. A Y.P.S8. 
C. E. has beeu organized and the Sunday school has 
received an accession of strength and interest. 


North Dakota 


INKSTER.—The friends of Rev. C. Y. Snell will be 
pained to learn that his 22-year-old son, Fremont, 1s 
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That 
Tired Feeling 


Afflicts nearly every one at this season. You 
know just what it means—no energy, no 
ambition, without spirit, life, vitality. Some 
men and women endeavor temporarily to 
overcome That Tired Feeling by great force 
of will. But this is unsafe, as it pulls pow- 
erfully upon the nervous system, which will 
not long stand such strain. Too many people 


‘work on their nerves,”’ 
Weak and the result is seen in un- 

fortunate wrecks marked 
Nervous “nervous prostration,” in 

every direction. That Tired 
Feeling is a positive proof of thin, weak, im- 
pure blood, for if the blood is rich, pure, 
vitalized and vigorous it imparts life and 
energy. The necessity of taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for that tired feeling is, therefore, 
apparent to every one, and the good it will do 
you is equally beyond question. Take it now. 

“T was afflicted with That Tired Feeling 

and general debility and 
had no appetite and my Dull 
blood did not seem to cir- . 
culate. I took different Languid 
kinds of medicine without 
much benefit and finally began taking Hood’s- 
Sarsaparilla and it gave me a good appetite 
and That Tired Feeling is gone. I heartily 
recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I find it is 
a cure for weakness and unsteady nerves.” 
Joun C. SEAMANS, Cortland, N. Y. 


Hood’s 


Is the best—in fact the one True Blood Purifier. 
Insist upon Hoop’s; take no substitute. 


’ Hy act harmoniously with Hood’s 
Hood S Pills Sarsaparilla. Price 25 cents. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


Sarsa-= 
parilla 

















BATH LUXURY. 





Ward’s 


nally 
SSE 


accessible from ihe front. 
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PAINE FURNITURE 


The only accusation that can be brought against this 
piece of furniture is that which is expressed by Artemus 
famous protest: 

The designer has ingeniously contrived to inclose a 
perfect bathroom in a single piece of furniture. 
residences this washstand is already in great demand, 
while its low price will carry it into scores of country 
cottages this summer. 

The top has racks for a dozen towels, with a separate 
rack for towels in use. 
which is lowered into the base when the cover is shut. It 
is hung so that it never need be lifted by hand, and it 
pours very easily. 

The marble basin and slab are of the latest pattern, 
with waste passing into a large jar in the base, easily 
There are two side shelves for toilet articles. 


“This is 2 mutch!” 


For city 


Water is carried in a large urn, 


ee" new Catalogue of Summer Furniture mailed on receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 


CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 











ed LARPETS 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 





atMaNU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS anD UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Ger-Boviston st: 


| 


BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The movement of general merchandise con- 
tinues to be somewhat less than it should be 
at this season of the year. The month of May 
has so far been unusually cold and this cir- 
cumstance has, of course, retarded business. 
With more seasonable weather it is probable 
that the movement of merchandise would 
show considerable increase. 

In the money market rates continue low. 
As yet the export movement of gold has not 
resulted in strengthening monetury rates. Fac- 
tory paper will sell at three per cent. and the 
best commercial names atifour and five per 
cent. Commercial paper is)not making to any 
extent and the supply is light, although there 
is a ready demand for this paper if it is good. 

At many centers a better demand for staples 
is noted and also a revival of activity among 
central Western merchants. Prices of Bes- 
semer pig iron and steel billets have further 
declined this week and the production of pig 
iron is ahead of consumption. For this rea- 
son it is thought that a number of furnaces 
will be blown out to cut down production. 

As regards the retail demand in this section, 
it has been hurt by thecold temperature. For 
instance, one concern has had a hot weather 
hat ready for some time, but has held it back 
on account of the unfavorable temperature 

In the stock market there is no increase in 
activity, although there has been some in 
strength. It looks to us as though security 
values were headed up aud would gradually 
attain momentum and higher prices. As 
prices advance the outside public will be at- 
tracted and this will furnish the buying power 
so much needed at this time. 


— —— 


EDUOATION 


—— Edinburgh University, Scotland, has 
given to Rev. C. F. Gates, D. D., president of 
Euphrates College, the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. Last year the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was given him by Knox College, IIli- 
nois. 

—— The International Institute for Girls in 
Spain, founded by the Woman’s Board of Mis. 
sions, has now a Board of Trustees in Amer- 
ica, whose fifth annual meeting was held in 
Boston, May 5. Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, 
the resident director in San Sebastian, spoke 
for an hour with remarkable vigor and enthu- 
siasm upon the work accomplished by the in- 
stitute and its value as an evangelical and 
educational agency in Spain. A good begin- 
ning has been made toward securing funds 
for much needed buildings in San Sebastian 
to meet adequately the requirements of the 
institution and a vigorous effort is to be made 
to complete the required amount. Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer is president of the board of 
trustees and Mr. Edwin H. Baker of Green. 
wich, Ct., is treasurer. 


rr 


A true Christianity must include the con- 
vergence of all high aims by whatever names 
they may call themselves —Prof. F.J. A. H»rt 




















Have You 
Boys to Clothe? 


You are invited to visit our Young 
People’s Department and inspect our 
Spring and Summer Garments for 1897. 

Boys’ Reefers, School and Dress 
Suits, Blouses, Sweaters, Shirts, Under- 
wear, Hosiery, etc. 

Spring Overcoats and Ready-to-wear 
Suits for Young Men—Correct styles, 
fair prices. 


MACULLAR, PARKER COMPANY, 


400 Washington St. 
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PROFIT-SHARING POLICIES 


Premiums payable Weekly, Quarterly, Half-Yearly, Yearly. 


HAS... 


Life Assets, 
Insurance = $19,541,827 
ie dle PRUDENTIAL “& Income, 

STRENGTH OF $14,158,445 
$820,458, 489 peaaianh ee 
2 rplus, 
under 
$4,034,116 
nearly 
Claims Paid, 
2,500,000 over 


policies 


Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896, 5 Years 
MS: 4s) 5 Sub. bos $6,889,674 $19,541,827 $12,652,153 
Surplus . « 0 0 eo 0 1,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 
Income . . « © © © « 6,703,631 14,158,445 7,454,813 
Insurance in force . « « 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,141 
Interest Earnings. . . . 290,348 825,803 535,452 


$1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities. 


Re ee re Sas a a a aa Se a a a a a a a Se ee a a ee a i ee a i Me MD i ie i i ie 


THE PRUDENITAL 


Issues Life Insurance Policies for CHILDREN, WOMEN, and MEN 
Ages, J to 70—$15 to $50,000 


Under 








FIVE YEARS’ STEADY SWEEP ONWARD. 
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$26,000,000 


Increase in 








JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers on/y. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans op 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston. 


Do you want your money to earn it 
8° safely? If so write for highest bank 
© testimonials. ob’t E. Strahorn 

& Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodelin 
over 400 church edifices enables him to have and utilize 
all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively small 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 


LYMYER gy Summ 
CHURCH gage 2223, Lorz2 Paice. 
TELLS WEY. 


CATALOGUE 
BEriI:85. 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 























Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - - + $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - «= «= $2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER- 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE, 

COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 


-ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 


GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Tréas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec, 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George 8S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 

August Belment, James N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 

Walter R Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, H. MeK. Twombly, 

R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 
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Continued from page 6%3. 


no better, and all hope of his recovery has been 
given up. 

MICHIGAN City.—Revy. U. G. Rich has decided to 
remain on this large field for the summer at least, 
preaching four times each Sunday. 


South Dakota 
YANKTON.—The heart of Rev. E. M. Williams was 
gladdened by 27 accessions at Easter, 25 on confes- 
sion. These are the first fruits of recent meetings 
under Evangelist Rowland. 


Colorado 


GREELEY.—Park Prof. E. 8. Parsons, of Colo- 
rado College, a former pastor, spent April 25 with 
his old friends here, preaching both morning aad 
evening. The past week the Women’s Society gave 
a cantata, which was so popular that it was re- 
peated, and added nearly $100 to the treasury. The 
absence of the pastor and wife at the spring asso- 
ciation was taken advantage of by the women to 
add to the comfort and beauty of the parsonage in- 
terior by paper and calcimine, 


HIGHLAND LAKE held a joyful service April 25, 
it being the double dedication of church and par- 
sonage. Toward the cost of the former, $2,600, New 
England friends contributed $500 and the C.C. B.8. 
$500 more, while $50 came from individuals io 
Greeley and Longmont. Other gifts were: a lot, a 
carpet, lights, labor and part of the cost of a bell, 
Miss Mary G. Bumstead, the pastor, was the inspi- 
ration of the movement. The parsonage was the 
gift of Mra. Taintor. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Washington 

SNOHOMISH.—The Granite Falls Branch has reor- 
ganized as the Granite Falls Church and will build 
a house of worship at an early date. Rev. W. E. 
Young, the pastor, will also preach at Silverton. 
Fifty miles of territory on the Monte Christo rail- 
road is included in this charge. A field equal in ex- 
tent and similar in character is given to Rev. Rich- 
ard Bushell, who has a parish of over 50 miles on 
the 8. & I. railroad, with the exception of a single 
point, which is occupied by other denominations. 
Within its limits a church of six members has been 
organized at McMurray. 


GREEN LAKE.—The people who were so revived 
last winter by special meetings in which Mrs. L. T. 
Bailey assisted have organized an independent 
Congregational Church. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK 

Episcopal clergy and laymen in large numbers 
celebrated at Trinity Church, Boston, last Friday, 
the centennial of the consecration of Bishop Bass, 
the first Episcopal bishop of the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts. Bishop Lawrence preached an interest- 
ing historical sermon, and after the public services 
the Episcopalian Club gave a breakfast at which 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 








Parties will leave Boston June 3, July 15 and 29, for 
Grand Tours (under personal escort) through that 
Land of Marvels, 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, 


THE WONDERLAND OF AMERICA. 


Visits wilibe made tothe Mammoth Hot Springs, 
Nerris Geyser Basin, Lower Geyser Basin, 
Upper Geyser Basin, Yellowstone Lake, and 
the Canon of the Yellowstone; also to Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Choice of the All-Rail route eastward from Minne- 
apolis, or the route from Duluth to Buffalo via 


THE CREAT LAKES. 


Inde pendent Bailroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 
(4 Send for descriptive circular. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

THE LAFAYETTE will entertain 100 guests during 

the Home Missionary Meetings 
at $1.25 and $1.50 per day. Elegant and convenient loca- 
tion on Circular St. RL? og» modern bouse, elec- 
tric bells, excellent bill of fare. Rates good until June 
15. Our 15th season. Send for circular. 

GEORGE E. BATES, Prop. 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 


YORK CLIFFS, MAINE. Opens June ist, 
ROBERT MURRAY, Manager. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT. 


New York Office, 203 Broadway. 
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several addresses were made. Other celebrations 
were held at St. Paul’s Church, in South Boston and 
in other places. 

The new edifice of the First Parish Church of 
Dorchester on Meeting House Hill was dedicated last 
Thursday. Rev. Dr. Arthur Little of the Second 
Church offered the opening prayer, a pleasant rec- 
ognition of friendly relations between two bodies 
which were sharply arrayed against each other at 
and after the time of the Unitarian departure. 
The successive meeting houses of this ancient 
church have been consp‘*uous landmarks of Dor- 
chester for more than two and a half centuries. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Union will be beld at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., June 9-15. All men or women who 
are, or have been, foreign missionaries in any field 
of any evangelical denomination constitute the 
only membership of the union, and will be enter- 
tained without cost during the week. Missionary 
candidates under actual appointment will, as far as 
practicable, be hospitably entertained. Board at 
private houses at low rates can be secured by other 
persons attending. Further information can be ob- 
tained by addressing Mrs. ©. C. Thayer, Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 





For APARTMENT HoOvusEs.—The ingenuity of 
scores of designers is constantly taxed by the prob- 
lem of combination furniture, The multiplication 
of apartment houses, with their small rooms, makes 
a demand for abridged and combined furnisbing. 
The headquarters for this class of furniture is at the 
Paine warerooms on Canal Street, and one of their 
latest and best examples of this class of work may 
be seen in another column. A whole bathroom out- 
fit has been introduced into an ordinary-sized wash- 
stand. Itis ingenious and thoroughly practical. 


A MAN who is tired all the time, owing to im- 
poverished blood, should take Hood's Sarsaparilla 
to purify and enrich bis blood and give him vitality 
and vigor. This condition of weakness and lack of 
energy is a natural consequence of the coming of 
warmer weather, which fines the system debilitated 
and the b!ood impure. A good spring medicine is 
a necessity with almost every one. Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla is what the millions take in the spring. Its 
great power to purify and enrich the blood and 
build up health is one of the facts of common 
experience, 


€95 


$500.00 i585" 


A 25c. PATTERN 
FREE! 


Of this New Princess Tea Gown 
i OW many words 

do you think 

you can make from 
the le: ters in the 
“INCIDEN- 
s’’? Use each 
letter as desired, but not 
more times than it ap- 
— in ‘* Incidentals.” 
ferbs, pronoans, adjec- 
tives, nouns, adverbs, 
plurals allowed. Words 
spelied alike but having 


different meanings 
count as one word, Use 














any stendard diction 
ary. All legitimate 
English words count. 
Proper nouns, prefixes 
suffixes, absolete and 
Soreign words do not 


count. Work it out as 
follows: Cent, net, tale, 
date, late, ant, dance, 
ale, din, nall, ete. 

Our Offer. We will 
pay #100 for the largest list, ® >» for the second 
largest, @25 for the third, ®10 each for the next five, 
#5 each for the next ten, and ®1 each for the next 
twenty five. To the next two hundred we will give 

1 each in the form of a year’s subscription to MODES, 
That is to say, we will divide among two huodred and 
forty-three contestants the aggregate sum of $500, ac 
cording to merit. Don’t you think vou could be one of 
the two hundred and forty-three? TRY It. 

Our Purpose.—The above rewards for mental effort 
are viven free and without consideration for the purpose 
of attracting attention to MODES, by May Manton, the 
most popular, up-to-date Fashion Magazine in the world. 
Its 36 pages, replete with beautiful illustrations of the 
latest styles in ladies’, misses’ and children’s garments, 
make it a real necessity in every household; The De- 
signs and Fashion Hints, being by May Manton, render 
it invaluable as an absolutely reliable Fashion Guide. 

Our Conditions.—You must send with your list of 
words in one fully prepaid package, 25 cents (stamps or 
silver) fora Three Months’ Trial Subscription to MODEA, 

Our Extra Inducement.—Every person sending 25 
cents and a list of 15 words or more will, in addition to 
a three months’ subscription, receive by return mail a 
pattern of this stylish Tea Gown, No. (057 (illustrated 
above), in any size from 32 to 42 inches, 

Our Aim.—The present monthly circulation 
MopeEs exceeds 200000. We aim to make it 250,000, 

This contest will close June |5th next, so the names 
of successful spellers may be published in August issue 
of Mopes, mailed July (5th, but SEND IN YOUR LIST 
AT ONCE. Kor our seapenementg we refer you to any 
Mercantile Agency. Ad Jress 

MODES FASHION MAGAZINE 

Dept. 798. 130 White Street, New York. 
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TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE FoR 
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SISISSLIOIIISIIIIITINT IL by 


GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY. 
“INFANT HEALTH "senr FREE. 


SIPPAIPIAIALOIILILLLLLLLL LS 








THE “EAGLE BRAND” 


ALAALAALY 


\ 


NewYork CONDENSED Mitk CO. N.Y. 








Hotels and Travel 








Going 


to” EUROPE? 


H. GAZE & SONS (Ltd.), 


The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844), will send 


ont 30 ESCORTED PARTIES 


Of the highest class. Programme free. INDE- 
PENDENT TICKETS issued fer any desired tour. 
Estimates furpished. Choicest berths on all steam- 
ship lines toand from EUROPE secured. TOUR- 


IST GAZETTE—POST FREE, gives details. 
W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Summer Cruise 
LAND 3% MIDNIGHT SUN. 


ICELAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, DEN- 
MARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA, 
BY THE 


AMERICAN S. S. ‘ OHIO,” 


Sailing from New York June 26. 
Duration of Cruise 70 days. 


Price of passage, including side trips, $475 and up- 
wards. Send for full information and pamphlet to 





International Navigation Company, 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 





HUESTIS HOUSE, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Headquarters for Congregational Home 
Missionary meetings, held May 31st. For 
rates and rooms address 


W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Hotel American-Adelphi. 


Fine brick building; spacious halls; light and airy 
rooms; steam heat end passenger elevator. Best lo- 
cated hotel in Saratoga. Within two minutes’ walk of all 
the LEADING SPRINGS and is the nearest hoteltochureh 
where meetings are to be held. A special rate given for the 
American Home Missionary Meetings. #1.50 and $2.00 
per day. 

Free coaches to and from the railway stations. 

Please make application for accommodations at-an 


early date. . 
GEO. A. FARNHAM, Prop., 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Offers a special net rate to those attending the Mission- 
ary Meetings June 1,2 and 3, of $2.00 per day. Elegant 
Turkish and all Baths; Massage, Electricity, etc.; Elec- 
tric Bells; Suites with Bath; Sun-parlor and Roof Prom- 
enade. A first classtable. Send for Illustrated Circular, 
and Special Announcements for 1897. Entertainments, 
Bicycle Paths, etc. 
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French 
Organdies 


372C. 


NEW ARRIVALS 
DAVID AND JOHN ANDERSON’S 


GINGHAMS 


In bright Plaids, Checks and Stripes. 
Patterns that we sold out in January, 
and now have received again, made to 
our special order. 


Send for Samples. 


R.H. STEARNS & CO. 


BOSTON. 





—_— - . ene ees | 
— 4 
IF M ll | 
At Lower Prices Than Elsewhere | 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Trimmed Hats, equal 
in style and quality, cannot be had at any 
other store at our low prices. Special in 


Ladies’ Trimmed Hats. 


TURBANS, FRENCH SAILORS and ME- 
DIUM SIZED SHAPES, in black straw, 
trimmed with five imported Flowers, Rib- 
bons, Gauzes, ete, at 


$4.50 


Would be $7.00 anywhere else. 


Trimmed Millinery—Second Floor, 


Flowers. Street Floor. 
3,000 bunches Roses, 12 in bunch, in Pink, 
Spaded Pink, and Yellow, at 


Only { 5c. Bunch. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


WM. S. BUTLER & (0., 


Millinery, Dry and Fancy Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 




















Fine Country Home in Northfield, Minn. 


Carleton College, Academy and School of 
Music, St. Olaf College and Graded Schools all 
within easy walking distance, Beautiful loca- 
tion. Six acres in lawn, garden and pasture. 
Modern house, nearly new, thirteen rooms, 
hard wood finish, mantels, water, bath on two 
floors, cement cellar and furnace. Good barn. 
Central High School, five squares. Five 
churches within seven squares. Post Office, 
eight equares. Two R. R. Stations, ten 
squares. Property cost about $14000. Owing 
to removal of owner, will be sold for $7,000 
Easy terms, if desired. Write to First National 
Bank, Northfield, Minn. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES 


A certain society promotes its committee work 
by having every two weeks a meeting of some one 
committee with the executive com mittee for prayer 
and consultation, besides the regular meetings of 
the executive committee. 

At the 10th anniversary of a society in Traverse 
City, Mich, it was shown that the total number 
that had been on the roll was 425. Through these 
members 30 other societies have been started, also 
two district, seven county and two local unions. 

Ca ifoinia is preparing to welcome all convention 
delegates at the borders of the State, while the re- 
ception committee will be at Fresno and Sacra- 
mento to make assignments. Alameda County is 
planning a flower fest.val, to be held at Oakland 
the day after the convent.on closes. : 

The Tennessee Endeavorers were assured of the 
money needed to erect their building in connection 
with the Tennessee Exposition, bat the authorities 
in charge of the celebration having decided to al- 
low the sale of liquor cn the grounds, the Christian 
Endeavorers of the State will not hold C, E. day in 
connection with the exposition, and will return 
money contributed for the building. 

The attendance at’ Scotland’s third convention 
was 2,000, about one sixth of the total in Scotland, 
Of the 393 societies 100 have been added during the 
year. One society reported five of its members as 
having gone as foreign missionaries, and several of 
the tosieties are supporting native workers. One 
of the speakers was a secretary of the Scotch Con- 
gregational Union. Two representatives will be at 
San Francisco. 

The California legislature has passed a resolution 
of greeting to the convention, and an order has 
been given for printing 30,000 copies of the resolu- 
tion in a fully illustrated booklet to be distributed 
by the convention committee. The society of Plym- 
outh Church, San Francisco, will issue a seuvenir 
booklet for delegates. The chorus at the conven- 
tion is to be drawn from different parts of the 
State, and weekly rehearsals are held for the vari- 
ous sections. They propose to render several mu- 
sical masterpieces, The Endeavorers of Oregon 
City, Ore., are thinking of hiring a house in San 
Francisco for the time of the convention and going 
there in full force. 





OUR ARMENIAN ORPHANS’ FUND 


Amount received during the week ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 


SERVERS TOCHIINS. pc scnbesssevecoccsscognesene $57.80 
Previously acknowledged...........s.s.seeceeses 24,547.62 
BRR ckscnnsccsdcincsvendshonnsansavesscedossancsasd $21,605.42 

Se en 


Revere Lay College is in need of fresh, modern 
missionary literature, Those who can spare such 
books or the money to purchase them should com- 
municate with Rev. Silas P. Cook at the college, 
Crescent Beach, Mass., or Rev. James M. Gray, 
Boston. 








PoNb’s EXTRACT has won a great reputation, 
Spurious imitations are dear at any price. 





Memorial Day. 
Children’s Sunday. 


The Congregationalist’s Services Nos. 
14 and 15 are perfectly adapted for the 
use of churches proposing to hold serv- 
ices on the above days in which it is 
desired that the congregation should par- 
ticipate. These Services have been used 
very widely and have been most pro- 
nounced successes. 


100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 
60 cents, postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of one number 
1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
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MOST WELCOME 
WEDDING GIFT, 


STRONG 


ER 


( SIMPLE 


QING 




















‘‘ Mother’s Machine’’ 


With Latest Improvements. Lightest 
Running, Easiest Managed. 


Greatly aids domestic bliss. 
the SINGER MANUFASTURING CO. 
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iWHY 

j WE SELL 

Y Superior 

) Phztons 

= at much 

| lower prices " 

= than any other firm in the world is explained in our > 

' Art Catalogue. Send for it! 4 

The above cut illustrates “The Colombo,” one of our popular 

3 styles. A low priced Pheton, with beauty, grace and strength. cf 

Can be fitted ( f desired) with ball-bearing axles and rubber : 
tires. 

: Columbus PHA:TON CO., Columbus, 0. 3 


00 00 ce 00 em 09 a <0 00 0 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


SRMes 
GHURGH BELLS 257¢ 
PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Coenen na 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BELLS. 


Send for 


1 Alloy Church & School Bells. 
= 4 boro, O- 


Catalogue. The C.8, BELL CO., 
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GO. LIVE LTV 
S}) Insist on a Genuine Hunt B 
free with your new wheel. 





! 
: 
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Padded Hygienic i 
Saddles Excel in Ease. 
The famous saddle with leather strands.now 
made with padded cover, lifting rider free 
from the pommel (horn) of the saddle. 
Can be had of any cycle dealer or send for cata! 


Hunt Mfg. Co., Westboro, marr &) 
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WEEKLY RKEGISIER 
Calls 


ALLISON, Alex. L., recently of Wolverine, Mich., to 
Rosedale and Pine Grove. Accepts. 

BARBOOR, mary, L., to Weston, Vt. 

BEAN, Dan’ O, Yale Sem , to Cortland and Pickrell, 
Neb., for four months, with a view to settiemert. 

BROWN, Frank J., lately of Aitken, Minn., to Vern- 


BU Ati, Allen 8., recently Asst. State Supt. of S. 
work in Kansas, to Newton. Accepts and has aoe 


ohARK, Wm. D, Springfield, Ill., to Billings, Mon. 


DIC (NEINSON, Cornelius E.,recently of First Ch., Mart- 
etta, O., to Windham, Acce epts. 

DONOVAN, David, Madison, Minn., to Aitken. 

EVANS, David kK. to Larch wood, io. ., for an indefinite 
period. Accepts, 

FENANGA, melmon J.,to Hammond, Ind., in eonnec- 
tion with ‘his studies at Chicago Sem. Ace epts, and 
will move bis family there. 

FUESS3LE, Chas. A., Chicago Sem., to German Ch., 8S, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ‘Accept 8. 

GALLAGHER, Geo. W., Dickinson, N. D., to Brainerd, 
Minn, and Tacoma, D. 

oe pea mM, Yale Sem., to Taylor Ch., New 

ave 

HILDRETH, Edward, Los Angeles, Cal , to Albany, Vt. 

JOHNSON, Peter A, Yale Sem.. declines call to aylor 
Ch , New Haven, Ct.,and accepts invitation of Dwight 
P.ace Ch., same city, to remain another year as assist- 
ant pastor. 

KELSEY, Francis D., professor of botany in Oberlin 
College. avert eali to Central ch. +, Toledo, O., and 
will begin July 

LO ee écok., Stoneham, Mass., to Pittsfield, N. H. 
LU a Marcel lus J., Murphy’ 8, Cal., to the permanent 
pastor 

MUOKE, rank L., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Oak 
Park Cb. *y Minneapolis. 
NEWCOMB, Edward H., Bangor Sem., to Richmond, 
Me. Accepts. 

PERRY, Altred T., librarian and asst. professor of Bib- 
liology in Hartford Sem., declines call to Second Ch., 
Winsted, Ct. 

RILEY, Chas. C., Irvington, Ind., formerly a Disciple 
minister, declines cail to Portland, Ind. 

ROBERTSON, Albert a., ec ap Sem, to supply fora 
year at Hobart, Ind. Accepts 

ROSS, David C., Nova footie, to his former charge at 
Mariboro, Ct. Acce 

STUTSON, Henry rth ° "Cotenge Sem., accepte call to 
Second Ch., Winona, Minn. 

TeeARt, Chas. E., to the permanent pastorate at 
Elk Point. 8. D., where he has been supplying. 
TURNER, B. R., to Independence, Okl. 

TURNER, Leonard A., recently of Second Ch., Plym- 
outh, Neb., accepts call to Indianola. 

WEST, R. B. (layman), pow preachia ‘cad Christian 
Ch., N. Shrewsbury, to Bridgewater, 


Ordinations and Installations 
ASHDOWN, Chas. R., o. Emmanuel Ch., Montreal, 
Can., May 6, as missionary of the American Board to 
Eastern Turkey. Sermon, gh H. Daniels; other 
arts, Prin. W. M. Barbour, D. D., Rev. Messrs. KE. C. 
vans, | D. D., E. M. Hill, Robert Hopkin and J, 8. 
e. 


Mac 

BERCKMANN, Wm. O, i. New Fairfield, Ct., April 
27. Sermon, Rev. Dr. Frank ba w= other parts, 
pee. Messrs. C. W. (ames FA . Hatch, Cc. F, Luther, 

8 Ives and Pierce 

ORIEN BER, Chas. On, 0. Island Pond, Vt., May 6. 

ag? rmon, Kev. C. E. Fay; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H,. Merrill, ae C. Lang ord, H. M. Perkins. 

HAZEN. Austin, o. andi. , Thomaston, Ct., May 5. Ser- 
mon, Prof. M. W. Jacobus, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
ne Carleton Hazen, A. W. Hazen, D. D., and J. W. 

ackus 

Mc KENNEY, J ot E., o. Burwell, Neb., April 14. Ser- 
men, Rev. S IL . Hantord; other whe Rev. Messrs. J. 

. Smith, Josiah Poeton, W. C. Phipps. 

st LLE ad Artbur J, 0. p. Grand Ave. Ch., Chicago, 
May 2. Sermon, Brot’ W. B. Chamberlain; other 
arts, Rev. Messrs. J. C. Armstrong, W. H. Hopkins, 

5. Curtiss, D. D., H. B. Harrison, T. J. Wooucock, 


A. E. Beddoes. 
Resignations 


BRIDGMAN, Fred. B., Spring Valley, Wis., to go to 
South Africa under the American Hoard. 

CALHOUN, Newell M., Canandaigua, N. Y., as president 
of Keuka ‘Colle ege. His address is unchanged. 

Cc pclinon | Elijah, Edgertun, Minn. H.s address is un- 

nge 

CLEWORTH, Wm C., Willow Lakes, 8. D. 

COLBY, John 8. Marlboro, N. H., to take effect Oct. 1, 
after a pastorate of four 2 pte 

DECOW, Chas. J., Osseo, Wis. 

GALLAGHER, Geo Ww. Dickinson, N D. 

GRUPE, Chas. Wie Saybr ‘ook, O. ‘as ree resignation. 

HALBERT, Chas.'8.. Meckling. & 

MINTIER, Jas , Udall and a Kan., to engage 
in missionary oohe . Venezuela. 

i Benj. F., 8. Coventry, Ct., to take effect 
June 

ROBINSON, Wm. J., Ashby, Mass. 

ROSE, Edwin, Jericho Center, Vt., to take effect in 
July, piter five years’ service. 

SEWALL, B. Frank, Whiting, Ind. 

WEBER, Edwin K., Gontervs. le, 8. D. 

WILLIAMS, Wm., Mil, town, N. B. 

WINSLOW, Jacob, Fremont na Jamestown, Ind. 


Dismissicns 
SHIRLEY, Artbur, Old Lyme, Ct., April 27. 
WOMER, Perley P., Somerseville, Ct., April 2 27. 
Churches Organized 

GRANT TE ALLS. Wn., 30 April, 22 members. 
air LAKE, Wn. 
AA ay CH Wis., org. and rec. 4 May, 30 members. 
CMURRAY, Wn., 2 May, 8ix members. 

"sieies for the Summer 
= Vt., Clarence P. Emery of Bangor Semi- 


MECKLING, 8S. D., David J. Perrin of Chicago Semi- 


NIAGARA, N. D, Neil P. McQuarrie, formerly of 
Hillsbo: 

TUNBRIDGE, ¥t., John K. Moore of Yale Seminary. 

WwW EATHERSFIELD, Vt., William GC. Prentiss of Hart- 
ford Seminary. 


5S 


Miscellaneous 


ADAMS, Joseph M., recently pastor at Rochester, 
ao H., is studying missionary work in the London 
slum: 

ALVURD, Fred., who has — supplying at Vernon, 
Ct., for a year, removes to Bcston 

EMBREE, Jehu H., of Brookville. Kan., while trans- 
ferring his goods ‘to the new parsonage, April 1, was 
thrown from a wagon and his right leg was broken 
ust above the ankle. His condition is improving and 
ne hopes to resume oa this month. 

EVANS, Geo. 8., and wife of Hudson, 8, D., are about 
to spend three months in England, their old home. 
FAY, Walcott, has been engaged as temporary supply 
by. the North Avenue Ch., Cambridge, Mass., and will 

also take charge of the midweek prayer meeting. 

GREENE, Dr. Dan’! C., of Tokio, Japan, with his fam- 
ity, is expected to arrive at Seattle, Wn., May 20, and 





after spending a few days with his two brothers, Rev. 
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Samuel and Hon. R. 8, Greene, will go on to Boston 
via St. Louis, Mo., and Champaign, lil, where a son 
and a daughter reside, the former a professor in 
lilinois State Unive rsity. 
HALEY, Frank, Milton, N. H., will supply at Union un- 
tila regular p stor is found 
HODGDON, Frank W,, Andover, Sem., has closed his 
work at Newcastle, N. H., where he has supplied fora 


year. 
PERKINS, Geo. G., Blair, Neb., has been granted four 
months’ vacation, which he will spend in the East. 


— 


BIOGRAPHIOAL 
REV. JOHN L. HARRIS 
Mr, Harris’s death occurred at his home in Ever- 
ett, April 7, in the sixty sixth year of his age. He 
was ordained in 1860 and engaged in pastoral sery- 
ice in Essex, Quincy and Neponset, Mass., and 
Derry and Newmarket, N.H., retiring from active 
pastoral work at the expiration of his service in 
the latter field. He was a man of decidedly 
friendly bearing, and simple and genuine in his 
faith and practice. 





For Seasickness 
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MORTGAGES. 


Every holder of a Kansas Mort- 
gage is vitally interested in the 
new assignment law passed by 
the last Legislature. Trustees, 
or others in a fiduciary relation, 
failing to observe it. would be 
negligent of their trust. Mort- 
gage Companies or their receiv- 
ers are not apt to advise you of it 


HENRY R. WILSON, 


41 WALL ST.,N. Y. 
The care of Western and Southern 
Interests a Specialty. 

















Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. J. FOURNESS BRIOE, of 8. 8. Teutonic, says: 
“IT have prescribed it in my practice among the 
passengers traveliog to and from Europe, in this 
steamer, and the result has satisfied me that if 
taken in time, it will, in a great many cases, pre 
vent seasickness.” 


RANULA ‘peel eutaine Foop” 
Specially suitable for inva- 
packanes Breenta jhis,end ghiiren- Same 


Book 
—==GRANOLA CO., PANSVILLE, N. Y. 














WHITMAN’ S 
~_ oe INSTANTANEOUS 
snould Us@—|"" CHOCOLATE. 









































~ || TRANSPARENT 
WINDOW 
THERMOMETER 


will be _— away for 
a limited time only . 














mometer, on receipt of $2.00. 





MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY OF 











Williams. 
JERSEY-(REAM\S 


TOILET SOAP _.& , 


Absolutely Pure. Delicately Scented. 
THE PERFECTION OF TOILET SOAP. 


Just aims” Cream in its Soothing, Healing 
ffect Upon the Skin. 


1 _A BEAUTIFUL 


Carefully packed 
with each dozen 
cakes of the soap 


Any druggist or dealer in Soaps can supply you, but, if 
unable to obtain it for any reason, we will deliver to any 
express office in the United States, all charges paid, a 
package of this soap (one dozen cakes), with Ther- 


SAMPLE CAKE (full size) FIFTEEN CENTS, Post-paid. 
Address Department Y, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


GLasTONBURY CONN. 


Wicuiams’ CeLesrated SHavina SOAPS. 








a 


er. 
oa 


REE. 


SIZE 12 X 2 INCHES. 
































‘“*WHERE DIRT GATHERS, 
WASTE RULES.” GREAT 
SAVING RESULTS FROM 
THE USE OF .... - 
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AN EMINENT 
PHYSICIAN 


Well Nigh In Eaxtremis From 
Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys Restored to 
Perfect Health by 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA 
WATER 


Dr. G. A. FOOTE, of Warrenton, N. C., ex-Presi- 
dent State Medical Society, formerly Member of 
the State Board of Medical Examiners and also 
of the State Board of Health: “1 bad a violent at- 
tack of Grip, followed by Ascites, Cardiac Trouble, 
éte. Repeated examinations of my urine showed by 
volume fifty-five per cent. albumen, casts and low 
specific gravity. My general health rapidly de- 
clined and with but little, if any, hope of relief 
from any remedy; in this condition I visited the 
Buffalo Lithia Springs of Virginia, where I used the 
waters freely for eight weeks. Analysis from time 
to time while there showed a gradual diminution 
and finally a total disappearance of albumen and 
casts and the urine in normal condition, In the 
meantime my general health was restored and I am 
now, after the lapse of several years, in perfect 
health. With this experience I have no hesitancy 
in expressing my preference for this Water in this 
malady over all other remedies known to me.”’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
Pamphlets on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


PIMPLY 
FACES 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, rough, oily, 
mothy skin, itching, scaly scalp, dry, thin, and fall- 
ing hair, and baby blemishes prevented by Curt- 
CURA Soap, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 





(iticura 


Is sold throughout ma Potrer Devo anp Cuem. Corp., 
Sole Props., Boston. How to Beautify the Skin,” free 


Permanently Cured ne 


BLOOD HUMORS 


CUTICURA REMEDIES, 





Grand “ae Prize of 5 
600 francs at Paris 


‘uina- Larocte 


ossesses in the highest degree the en- 
a active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fevef and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera | 
Debility and Wasting Diseases ; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
a N. peepee St. 








Buckeye Bell Foundry 
pvnmienen Co.<nctnnat Ohio. 


aw, 
“Pee yang Tia, ria Church Bells & & ( shimes, 


4 Pure Tone 
Bells. Founders yy Largest Bell ry 
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AOOESSIONS TO THE OHUROHES 


Conf. Tot, Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 
ine aagtien, Bethle- Potterville, 15 15 
Rochester, 9 10 
Redlands, Saginaw, 8 10 
San Francisco, Beth- Stanton, — 3 
any, Traverse City, — 4 
CONNEOTICUT MINNESOTA 
1 5 5 
Cheshire, qa . 
Glastonbury, — 5 Glenwood, i 
Haddam, 14 16 Mapleton — 
Hartford, Asylum Owatonna, “i 
seed I a . MISSOURI 
Fourth f 
south, ' 2 3 Kansas City, First, 2 6 
Windsor, a 1 6 §t. Louis, First, 9 13 
Meriden, First, 4 10 Central, —- 3 
yo a North, — NEBRASKA 
South — § 
Naugatue sk, 9 13 Arlington, o- 9 
New Britain, South, — 12 Cortland, 35 38 
New Haven, ‘Center, — 5 DavidC ity, 8 10 
Ch. of Redeemer, 6 14 Nebraska City, — 4 
Plymouth, — 6 Omaha, St. ‘Mary’ *. ; 
United, oe Ave., 13 
PF a 0 ogg $8 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Newington, 
New London, First, 14 17 Barrington, ; : 
Second, 16 23 HKrentwood, East, - : 
Plainville, : M4 16 a ag 
Stony Cree 2 4 
eenlasten, Third, 36 44 Hopkinton, = oe 
Trumbull, 7 7 Keene, First, ‘i 
Waterbury, Second, 5 7 | Second, Aes 
W. Torrington, =e Manchester, First, 3 u 
Wethersfield, — 3 _S. Mai r4 St, Hy 
Whitneyville, 12 13 Maribor Seri rae 
Willimantic, i ¢ Nashua, * grim, 3 4 
— : " ” Newington, — 4 
ILLINOIS aot cima 
Beardstown, 9 16 ‘< 
Chicago, Douglas ae A York, Manhat- a 
vark, 3. f 
Waveland Ave., 36 36 Syracuse, Good Will, 2 . 
University, — is atertown, 
Cobden, 12 12 o. H DAKOTA 
Dallas 6 ity, 19 19 erw ae aber 
Galesburg, Knox 8t.,— 9 ply ye ees a | 
Jefferson, 5 5 Valley Cit ’ on 
La Salle, 7 g Valley Uity, ‘ 
ne 4 » Chard OHIO . 
ttawa, 1ardon, — 
Roberts, 4 4 Cincinnati, 9 14 
Western Springs, 9 10 Hudson, 5 6 
R Toledo, Second, — 8 
Chapi —— ee OKLAHOMA 
Yhapin — 
Clear Lake, — 7 Pron ¥ | 4 
Dunlap, 60 60 , : 
me, " | RHODE ISLAND 
anson, ° © Newport, United 10 12 
Nevinville, 2 4 Pawtucket, ' ‘16 18 
Reinbeck, 3 6 River Point, — 10 
Straw berry Point, - 9 
Union, ; a SOUTH DAKOTA 
Kirwi EANSAS a Armour, 8 8 
cis 9 Canton 6 6 
Louisville, 8 12 Garon, 6 6 
Seneca, 7 15 Rapid City, 4 10 
Topeke. Central, 5 18 Yankton 5 27 
Wakefield, — 4 en z 
mane Barre, c | 
Bangor, ae “ ao West, 3 : 
) o e 
Deer Isle, 4 Burke, Fae st, 4 4 
Foxcroft and Dover, a 25 Burlington, College 
Kennebunk, St. me 
Skowhegan, — 5 Newfane, a 
Thomaston, 10 10 7 : : 
ater, 
MASSACHUSETTS WASHINGTON 
Boston, Dorchester, _ Granite Falls, — 22 
Central, 4 7 Kalama, 15 15 
Broce kton, Porter, 2 8 MeMurray, 4 6 
Granby, 8 8 Seattle, First, 2 6 
Littleton, =* WISCONSIN 
arlboro. - 
Needham, — 3 Kau Claire, First, eg 
Pittsfield, Pilgrim Fulton, a | 
Memorial, ll Irvington, 27 «30 
Rowley, a“ 4 Janesville, 10 23 
Williamsburg, — 5 Pittsfield, 5 6 
MICHIGAN OTHER CHURCHES 
Bangor, 4 4 Atlanta, Ga., — 7 
Carsonville, 42 42 Greeley, Col., Park, — 6 
rey 10 = oe polis, Ind, 5 
Jlio, — ; pion, 
Detroit, Mt. Hope, 7 $8 New Decatur, Ala., 5 
eran, -- S eo Ore., Has- 
ouglas, 6 salo St. 6 
Hart, — 7 Churches with less 
Orion, 5 5 than three, 46 67 
Conf., 1,064; Tot., 1,752. 


Total since Jan. 1 


: Oonf., 8,274; Tot., 15,097. 





It’s TALKED ABOUT.—A cured man has a quick 
memory, and those who have once tried Adamson’s 
Cough Balsam, think of it, talk of it, and get it for 
themselves and their friends, whenever troubled 


with coughs, colds, 
plaints. 


or other throat and lung com- 


THE International Navigation Company announce 
in another column a delightful summer cruise in 


northern seas. 


For this cruise the stanch and com- 


fortable steamship Ohio will be used, sailing from 


New York, June 26, for Southampton. 


From there 


the cruise includes visits to Iceland, the North 
Cape, Norway, with its wonderful coast scenery, 


Sweden and Russia. 


The suecess of the cruises of 


previous years to the North Cape has induced the 
organizers to make the one for this season more 
extended, so as to include places seldom visited by 


tourists. 


let giving the trip in outline. 


They have issued a very attractive book- 


A POINT TO REMEMBER.—If you wish to purify your 
blood you should take a medicine which cures blood 


diseases. 


The record of cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


proves that this is the best medicine for the blood ever 
rilla cures the most stubborn 
cine for you to take if your 


produced. Hood’s Sarsa 
cases and it is the med 


blood is impure. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best ae dinner pill; 


digestion, cure headache. - 25 cents. 


assist 
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The Spring storms strike 
hard those who are thin in 
flesh, whose system is weak 
and nerves irritable. The 
sharp, cutting pains of neural- 
gia tell when the blow has 
taken effect. Why wait for 
the signal? Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Cod-liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites will feed and 
strengthen weak nerves, It 
should be taken as a preven- 
tive in every case of weak- 
ness and nerve exhaustion. 
“Early prevention is better 


than cure.” So says the 


1 For sale by all druggists 
wise man. at 50 cents and $1.00. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 








and health making 
are included in the 
making of HIRES 
Rootbeer. The prepa- 
tration of this great tem- 
perance drink is an event 
of importance ina million 
well regulated homes. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
is full of good health. 
Invigorating, appetiz- 
ing, satisfying. Put 
some up to-day and 
have it ready to put 
down whenever you’re 
thirsty. 

Made only by The 
Charles E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia, A pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 










One-Half Off = 


by 








the price on Bu em. Carriages fas.” 
and Harness ighest quality. Sea 
Fully guaranteed. Freight paid. 
Illus. Buyers’ Gaice mailed free. 8th year in business. 
MIAMI MFA, CO., 104 West 4th Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








BLANCARD’S 










lodide of Iron 


Tur Most SuccessFuL REMEpIKs OF EUROPE, 
for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA » Ete. 

None genuine unless signed * *BLANCARD, 40 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRU GGISTS. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 

















TRACE MARK REGISTERED. 






p . Endorsed 
and irritable Digestive 


rv phystcians in ca’ 
Emoliient, attractive, 


Organs, and Kidney 


PAMPHLET MPLE FREE. 
Carivalled in A og Dealera, ov 
Write to Farwel _N. Y..U.S.A. 








IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregatienalist. 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





WHITE—DAVIS—In Acton, May 6, by Rev. Bernard 
Copping, John White and Evelina,Davis, both of Ac- 


_ Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wordstoaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








ALLEN—In Moosup, Ct., April 29, of meningitis, Charles 
Morss Allen, aged 16 mos., son of Dr. Charles N. and 
Grace Morss Allen. 


CLARKE—In Dubuque, Io., May 1, Dr. Rodolphus 
Clarke, formerly of Conway, Mass., aged 82 yrs. 

FLETCHER—In Hagan, Ga., April 1], Mary A., wife of 
Rev. J. B. Fletcher. 

PIERCE—In Suffield, Ct., April 16, Deacon Nathan 
Pierce, aged 96 yrs., | mo.‘and 15 dys. 

POOK—In Andover, May 3, of typhoid fever, Ray, 
youngest son of J. W. Poor and brother of Rev. W. G. 
Poor of Keene, N. H., aged 22 yrs. 


DEACON WILLIAM V. SESSIONS 


Deacon William Vyne Sessions was born in South 
Wilbraham—now Hampden—Sept. 14, 1801, and died at 
his home on “ Hillside Farm,” April 9. He was de. 
scended from a patriotic ancestry, his tather, Robert 
Sessions, belonging to that now notable “ tea-party”’ of 
Boston Harbor, which did its work so effectually in 
1773. He was the brother of Deacon Sumner Sessions 
of saintly memory, who died in 1880. 

Converted under the preaching of Rev. Dr. Nettleton, 
he was the last survivor of all the large company who, 
seventy years ago, confessed the Lord Jesus Christ in 
connection with the great revival which at that time 
blessed the church in South Wilbraham, the late Dr. 
Ezekiel Russell being another of that number. 

The life of Deacon Sessions was quietly spept in till- 
ing the ancestral acres, bolding an honored place in 
the church for nearly three-quarters of a century, and 
filling the office of deacon with singular fidelity for 
many years. In a very large degree he possessed the 
confidence of the community, serving the town and the 
county in various positions of trust and responsibility. 
Of him to a remarkable extent might it be said that, 
until nigh the close of his long and eminently active 
life, “ his eye was not dim nor his natural force abated.” 
His intellectual faculties remained with little diminu- 
tion till very near the end, and his interest in a!l public 
affairs, both political and religious, seemed as intense 
as ever. 

His love for the essential doctrines of the gospel was 
intelligent and fervent. They were his comfort and 
stay in his declining days. ll within four years he 
and his companion had walked together, each helper 
of the other’s joy, both living fourteen years after cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage day, 
now reunited in the mansions of the blessed. 

Two children were spared to reach maturity, Hon. 
William R. Sessions, secretary of Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture, and Mrs. Ln ag Sessions, widow of the 
late Rev. W. W. Woodwort , D. D., of Berlin, Ct. 

Deacon Sessions was a subscriber and constant 
reader of The Congregationalist from its starting. Few 
men in his sphere have been more useful and hon- 
ored, Few men have done their work more faith- 
fully and conscientiously. Few men leave behind 
them when they die a fairer record of a life well spent, 
both towards God and towards man. M. 8. H. 


WESLEY IRESON 


Was born in Thompson, Ct., and died in Boston, March 
25, aged 74 yrs. and 5 mos. In the death of this good 
man Boston has lost a worthy citizen, the Eliot Church 
a devoted member, and a large circle of acquaintances 
a true and trusted friend. Attractive in person, gentle 
in manners, faithful to every least and largest trust, it 
is doubtful if he had an enemy in the world or a friend 
who received anything but good at his hands. In his 
tongue was the law of kindness, in his heart a love for 
whatever is beautiful and good. Flowers, children, 
the passive virtues and that faith which works by love 
were especially cherished by this gentle soul. His 
was a religion, not of words, but of deeds, not of ex- 
hortation, but of ministry. The son of a clergyman 
and a professing Christian for more than half a century, 
he had not missed attending church a single Sabbath 
for thirty-seven years—a fact made possible by that 
végorous health which enabled him to dispense with 
Se perviows of a physician until the day before his 
death. 

For thirty-eight years he was the efficient secretary 
of the Eliot Sunday School, workingin fullest parmeny 
with its beloved superintendent, Deacon Charles W. 
Hill, who entered the heavenly rest only four months 
before hi 

Pastors and people, teachers and scholars, extend 
tenderest sympathy to his bereaved family and join 
with them in cherishing the memory of this just man 
which is blessed, B. 








PRIZES FOR SUNLIGHT SOAP WRAPPERS.—The an- 
nouncement of winners for the month of March of 
the Sunlight Soap monthly wrapper competition in 
what is known as District No. 4, consisting of the 
New England States, has come to hand. Messrs. 
Lever Bros., Ltd., have awarded the first prize of 
$100 to James A. Donoghue, 216 Main St., Spring- 
field, Mass. The five second prizes, each of a $100 
Pierce Special Bicycle, have been awarded to New- 
ton Greenwood, 853 S. Water St, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Andrew Beaumont, 48 Rivet St., New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Harry Phillips, 216 Main St., Spring- 
field, Mass ; Chas. E. Lord, Chester, Middlesex Co., 
Ct.; Miss Gertrude L. Johnson, 278 Crescent St., 
Waltham, Mass. The ten third prizes, each of a 
$25 gold watch, have been awarded to Roberts H. 
Bishop, 182 E. Broad St., Norwich, Ct.; Mrs Helen 
Grimshaw, 24 Jomvette St., New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Geo. E. Smith, 17 Pitkin Court, Montpelier, Vt. ; 
B. F. Bean, Clinton, Kennebec Co., Me.; Henry 
Bremner, Clinton, Kennebec Co., Me.; Mrs. E. H. 
Grose, Stratton, Franklin Co., Me.; Fred. G. Green- 
wood, 80 Laurel Hill Ave., Johnston, R. I.; Mrs. 
Wn. H. Claxton, 354 East Main St., Waterbury, Ct.; 
Mrs. Wm. F. Mulvey, 431 Atwell’s Ave., Providenee, 
R.1.; M. V. Ruggles, Care of G. W. Gilmore & Co., 
Market Sq., Lynn, Mass. See advertisements in 
this paper from time toe time for particulars, or 
write to Lever Bros , Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., 
New York. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


The Congregationalist 
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TSYMER-BAUMAN | ) O U 5 

ittsburgh. . 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS " properly done with Pure 

pecntaggage OO : >) ‘ : 

ancHon ) |", | White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil 

ECKSTEIN s . 

ATLANTIC is a good investment—more than 

BRADLEY . 

BROOKLYN atin the cost will be added to the at- 

pt tractiveness and value of your 

soem property. Make sure that the 

Chicago. e . ° ao 

pean brand is right. (See list of brands 

ae fic tan which are genuine.) Avoid the 

SOUTHERN ) 6 just-as-good,” 66 sold-for-less- 

Jom LEW DONC : 

MORLEY Se money sorts. 

SALEM By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting (¢ 

Salem, Mass. : ” si she is readily obtainec -amp eo ng 

comms eon REE oxic sind sine say and, Pompe Bn 

nase, a cerde sowing crm of sasice bomen, sirens Seine. palsied i 


National Lead Co., 


I Broadway, New York. 














H Pleasant Surprise * # 
r F > ie Pleasing sensations are experiences 
by every rider of 
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perfect be 


improved 





The new ’97 model, with its matchless 
workmanship and finish, the result of costly 


experiments and machinery,is 
the only bicycle with abs« utely true and J ¢ ¢) 
arings. Its price to everyone is 


es 


The famous Waverley of last year has been greatly 


\° , and as its construction is con- 
‘ hn \ tinued without the purchase of new machin- 60 
‘A 


ery, the price is reduced to . 


Send for a Catalogue, 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 'ndianapolis, Ind. 
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A Vacancy 


an empty chair that ought not 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
for it at all, Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 
That is why every mother ought to 






have 


It ne 
the first symptom. Usually 
considerable progress. 
shelf all the time. 


This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. 


Large Bottles, 75¢. Made o 


Small Bottles, 35¢. 


Trial Size, = 10C. 
At all good drug stores. 





Adamson sBotanic 


But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 


Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 
6th Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. 
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In many a household there is 
to be empty. Hosts of chil- 





at her elbow a bottle of: ::: 


Cough Balsam 


ver fails to cure Croup if taken at 
it cures after the disease has made 


It cures, remember. 
nly by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
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‘*A Perfect Type of the Highest Order of Excellence 
in Manufacture.”’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 











: 1 Absolutely Pure. 
| Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less Than One Cent a Cup. 


Be sure that you get the genuine article, 
made at DORCHESTER, MASS., by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
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Established 1780. : 
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All the Old Virtues 


Durability, Speed, Good Work, 


Easy Touch, etc., 


augmented by 


Many Notable Improvements, 





in the NEW MODELS of the 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD | YPEWRITER. 


. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 








THERE IS ONLY 


ONE 
POND'S EXTRACT 


A SAMPLE LETTER.—ONE OF MANY. 


‘Almost twenty years of med- 








ical experience have led me to know 
that Ponn’s Extract is of greater 
clinical value than any commercial 
Witch Hazel that I have seen.” 
G. E. POTTER, M.D. 
Newark, N, J., March 30, 1897. 


Sold only In bottles with buff wrappers and our 
landscape trade-mark thereon. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York & London. 
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